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Basic Needs 


One of the principles of the Beveridge Report was that any compulsory state 
pension scheme should be limited to provision for basic needs. The present 
National Insurance scheme follows this principle by providing pensions at 

a flat rate in return for flat-rate contributions. 





But it is often argued that a person’s basic needs in retirement are to some 
extent related to his standard of earnings before retirement. Should the 
pensions, therefore, be increased to include a graded element, the 
contributions also being graded? 


This could be done, but if any scheme of graded increases were to come 
into full operation quickly so that the older workers and their wives might 
benefit significantly, it would be necessary to meet the cost of these 
increases largely out of the current contributions of all workers. That is, 
the scheme would have to be financed on traditional National Insurance 
lines. This would mean that the graded element would need to be strictly 
limited otherwise the contributions would become intolerably heavy. 


Thus unless the graded pension were restricted to provision for basic 

needs, its purpose would be defeated: for the increased National Insurance 
contributions and state subsidy needed to finance anything beyond this would 
add to inflationary pressure and would reduce the real value of the pension. 
We believe that any additional pension commitments incurred by the 
community should necessarily be confined to providing for basic needs only. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


Oe again the news from France has pushed 
everything else, even the announcement that a 
desperate Mr. Cousins is to try to spread the 
London omnibus strike to the petrol tankers and 
the power stations, into insignificance. And insig- 
nificance, it may be remarked, not only in the 
newspaper headlines; the crisis in France, with its 
swift succession of developments, has caught the 
public imagination as the Fourth Republic totters 
towards its final curtain. Throughout the week the 
situation changed almost hourly. After the coup in 
Corsica, minutes before the arrival of M. Moch’s 
security forces, it began to look as though the 
invasion of metropolitan France was imminent, 
especially when part of the French fleet left Malta. 
Its destination, after hours of conflicting rumour, 
turned out to be Algeria. Admiral Auboyneau, 
who had been doing some tightrope-walking of his 
own in the previous weeks, finally came out for the 
rebels, and a wit was heard to say that the only 
reason the Navy had not gone over to de Gaulle 
more wholeheartedly was that too many of its 
officers were still hankering after Pétain. Mean- 
while, fighting spread in Tunisia, and the Tunisian 
President appealed to Britain for arms. In France 
again General de Gaulle made a midnight dash to 
Paris; next day he made the most mysterious state- 
ment of all, declaring that he had begun to form 
a government of his own. M. Pflimlin went back 
to the Assembly as the head of the only govern- 
ment actually in existence (though the resignation 
of its Conservative members during the night indi- 
cated its disintegration at least) and in effect asked 
it to choose between him and de Gaulle. Despite 
the majority (408 to 165) with which it chose him, 
M. Pflimlin said he could not carry on without the 
support of all parties save the Communists and 
tendered his resignation to the President. After 
consultations with political leaders M. Coty 
authorised the Presidents of the two Assemblies 
to begin talks with General de Gaulle. 

* 
AMID THE CRASHING of constitutions the voice of 
Mr. Frank Cousins was little more than a thin and 
anxious piping. The London omnibus strike, in its 
third week, showed no sign either of ending or of 
seriously incommoding the public. Mr. Cousins, 
whose Transport and General Workers’ Union had 
paid out a million pounds in strike pay for no 
return whatever, announced that he would call out 
the drivers of petrol tankers and ask for the help 
of his electrical maintenance men if the strike did 
not finish forthwith. Mr. Macleod, in Edinburgh, 
calmly announced that he saw no reason to meet 
Mr. Cousins at this time, and made no apparent 
preparations for a return to London. The railway 
unions, in the direction of whose London Under- 
ground members Mr. Cousins had been casting 
anxious eyes, reaffirmed their intention to stay on 
the sideline, and Mr. Cousins’s isolation became 
more stark and more complete. 

* 
THE ITALIAN GENERAL ELECTION resulted in no clear- 
cut victory for any party. The Christian Demo- 
crats improved slightly on their position before 
the election; so, however, did the extreme Left. 
The only substantial losers seem to have been the 
Fascists and Monarchists. But while the Italian 
situation remained unruffled, and the French sccne 
confused in the extreme, violence broke out in 
Ceylon, where the ‘language-riots’ resulted in 
many deaths and the proclamation of a state of 
emergency. 

* 
THE LEBANON stayed in what meagre headlines she 
could get, with the Prime Minister’s announcement 
that he would not introduce the constitutional 
amendment necessary for President Chamoun to 
stand for a second term. As usual, those in sub- 
marines had the best of the Whitsun holiday, 
which began in rain and gales and turned fine only 
at the end, when most people had given up all 
thought of going away. At least there were no 








iraffic-jams this year. 
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POWER BY 


ESPITE M. Pflimlin’s brave words in the 
National Assembly on Tuesday night about 
his refusal to leave a power vacuum, that was pre- 
cisely the situation which his resignation brought 
about. Once again the fundamental impossibility 
of forming a Left-Centre coalition played into the 
hands of the Generals and Committees. 
Constitutionally, M. Pinay should have been 
called upon, since the immediate cause of the 
Government’s fall was the withdrawal of the 
Independent Ministers; but M. Pinay had de- 
clared himself in favour of General de Gaulle’s 
accession to power. So General de Gaulle was 
brought a step nearer to being granted the powers 
for which he had asked—though as each step was 
taken it became harder to see what constitutional 
form could be found to cover the nakedness of a 
movement based on a military putsch. True, be- 
hind the debates in the Palais Bourbon loomed 
the shadow of civil war, and General de Gaulle 
may be the only man who can avert it. But can 
he do it at any other price than the destruction of 
democracy? However respectable his own ante- 
cedents may be, by force of circumstances he is 
allied with gangsters and torturers. A government 
of colonels in Paris is a repugnant thought, but 
could anyone carried to power by courtesy of the 
parachutists avoid it? General de Gaulle may be 
the best dictator France has got. He may even 
honestly intend not to be a dictator at all. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a logic in the way he is being 
carried to power which is beyond his control. The 
trump cards in his hand are the threat of military 
action in metropolitan France, and the inability 
of the French parliamentary regime to lay its 
hand on any troops or police it can trust. He can- 
not escape that, and it is a degradation for the man 
who restored the Republic in 1944. 
At this moment to ask questions about NATO 
and the effect of these events on the position of 
the West is almost an academic exercise. The only 
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PARATROOP 


point at issue is the actual extent of the disaster, 
for major disaster it is. The only immediate steps 
which can be taken by Britain and America are 
those required to prevent an explosion in North 
Africa. M. Bourguiba, understandably nervous at 
the tactics of the Algerian junta, has asked this 
country for arms: he should get them, and, 
furthermore, it should be made quite clear to the 
Algerian committee that any action against their 
neighbours will be met with the use of appropriate 
force by Britain and America. This declaration of 
intentions is more urgent than ever, now that 
incidents are being reported daily between the 
Tunisian authorities and the French forces 
stationed in the country. 

Apart from the need for action to restrain 
Algiers, there is little that France's friends can do 
at the deathbed of the Fourth Republic. If a civil 
war were to break out, some kind of international 
agreement would be required to prevent a Korean 
war taking place at the heart of Europe. That 
moment, however, has not yet arrived. and, in- 
deed, the forces of democracy now appear so 
weakened and divided that it seems doubtful 
whether they could put up any resistance at all, 
if it came to actual fighting. For the time being 
all that we can do is to look on at the French 
tragedy as it moves to its conclusion. We can hope 
against hope that the final curtain will not see 
democracy totally extinguished and that civil 
liberties will find more guarantees in France than 
they have in North Africa. We can refrain from 
moral superiority and draw the conclusio: t 
any democracy which shows too much irrespuns:- 
bility will perish—our own as well, if we do not 
look to it. And whatever may happen in the next 
days those of us who value France and the gifts 
of civilisation and wisdom which it has brought 
to the world must remain confident that the true 
mission of this great country will not be per- 
manently obscured, its destiny not lost for ever. 





Busman’s Bluff 


R. FRANK COUSINS can count himself lucky 
M that events across the Channel have taken 
up so much attention: otherwise his latest move 
would have been greeted with even more of the 
contempt it deserves. It is barely credible that 
Mr. Cousins, who so often appears capable of 
moderation and good sense, should have behaved 
quite so foolishly. That he should be annoyed 
with the railway unions for their failure to give 
his busmen more help (by giving passengers less) 
was understandable; but the sensible reaction 
would have been to realise, as everybody else— 
including the busmen—has long since realised, 
that the strike is a failure; and to seek ways to 
bring it to an end as quickly as possible. Not so 
Mr. Cousins: instead, he asked the members of 
his union who are employed in the distribution of 
petrol and in power stations to rescue him; and, 
as if this were not enough, informed the Minister 
of Labour that he had done so, announcing that 
he would be willing to meet the Minister at any 
time to discuss the subject—a move which not 
merely made it easier for Mr. Macleod to refuse 
to intervene but made his intervention impossible. 
Until Tuesday the only possible objection to 
Mr. Macleod’s stand had been that it gave an 
impression that he was using the bus dispute for 
political purposes. It could be argued (and was) 
that the Government, realising the inherent 
feebleness of the bus-workers’ position, had told 
him to hold out for unconditional surrender. Even 
the most elementary notion of tactics, therefore, 
ought to have warned Mr. Cousins that at all costs 
he must avoid giving the impression that it is he 
and his union who want the showdown. But by 
making so thinly veiled a threat to cut off 
London’s petrol and power, that is exactly what 
he has done; and he has thereby made uncondi- 
tional surrender by the busmen the only possible 
ending (though doubtless some formula will be 
found to make it sound less galling). 


The prospect of an extension of the strike is in 
any case not to be taken very seriously. The lesson 
of the last attempt to cut off London’s petrol 
supplies has been learned: this time, presumably, 
the Government will be ready to act even more 
rapidly than they did in 1953 to ensure that sup- 
plies are maintained. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that electricity supplies would be seriously 
interfered with. All that Mr. Cousins will do, in 
fact, by this empty threat, is make his final humil- 
ialation more complete. And he must have the 
uneasy knowledge that it will be greeted with 
pleasure by many of his colleagues of the General 
Council of the TUC, who have long been irritated 
by the amount of publicity he manages to get for 
himself, and by his insensitivity to their views 
when those views do not happen to coincide with 
his own. 

The inevitable collapse of the bus strike, the 
TUC knows, is not going to make things easier 
for the other unions. A long list of wage claims 
remains to be settled. Rightly or wrongly, the 
majority of union leaders have come to the con- 
clusion that they will finally have to settle for 
increases of not more than 3 per cent., if they get 
any increase at all; and if that is all they can hope 
to get it is obviously not worth striking. The pros- 
pect of an all-round increase in wages, pursued 
by the inevitable all-round increase in prices, is 


not one that the Government can contemplate 
with pleasure, but in view of their past errors— 
and in particular their retreat from Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s entrenched position—they would probably 
not have been able to prevent it. But Mr. Cousins’s 
conduct will certainly stiffen their resolution. They 
have already advanced to the point where they are 
pledged to make increases in wages dependent, at 
least in theory, on greater efficiency; and they 
will be encouraged to take an even firmer line an 
this point in future. 


What Mr. Cousins has done, in short, is to make 
it easier for the Government to act as they ought 
to have been acting all along—something for 
which he will not be thanked by the leaders of the 
Labour Party. The stimulus may, of course, have 
come too late to save the Conservatives from 
themselves; recent public-opinion polls cannot 
give them any encouragement, nor are they likely 
to get much from next month’s by-elections. But 
at least they can be sure that on the strike issue 
they have the public on their side: and Mr. 
Cousins’s desperate efforts to extend it will only 
deepen the pit which he is digging for himself, 
and for his union. 


Sterling Talks 


EXT Monday talks begin in London between 
gt ee from Commonwealth countries to 
clear the ground for the meeting of Ministers at 
the Economic Conference in Montreal in Septem- 
ber. Six months ago it was everywhere assumed 
that sterling, as the weakest link amongst the 
world’s currencies, would need drastic reform. But 
the position now is quite differeht There is a 
strong demand for sterling in the foreign exchange 
markets and the central gold and dollar reserves 
are at their highest level for many years. The 
further reduction in Bank rate last week—to 54 
per cent.—confirms that the outlook for the sterl- 
ing area is expected to be much calmer. 


It is problems outside the sterling area which 
now claim attention. It is the present value of the 
dollar, not the pound, which is under suspicion. 
This is partly due to the continued inability of the 
United States to pull itself out of recession. The 
other pressing problem, of course, is the fate of 
the Common Market in Europe should General 
de Gaulle take over power in France. So although 
the underlying problems of sterling remain, they 
have become less insistent. All the more urgent, 
then, to seize this further opportunity we have 
been given to settle them once and for all. By far 
the most important achievement which could be 
made at Montreal is better permanent co-ordina- 
tion between members’ financial policies. The 
sterling area cannot function if all its members 
try to spend their balances in London at the same 
time, as has happened in the past. Last year, for 
instance, over £350 million was withdrawn from 
balances belonging to India, New Zealand, Rho- 
desia, Ceylon and Pakistan. These withdrawals 
were only to a limited extent offset by contribu- 
tions to the central reserves by other countries. 
Better co-ordination to prevent any repetition of 
this story will also go a long way to solving other 
problems, such -as the provision of capital for 
development and the improvement of inter- 
national liquidity—that is, to make more working 
capital available to finance world trade. 
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Illegitimate Children 


By DARSIE GILLIE 

Paris 
WITH 408 votes at his back against 
165 M. Pflimlin none the less went 
- to the Elysée in the small hours o| 
‘ the morning to tell the President of 
the Republic that the resignation 
CF of three Right-wing Ministers 
x made it impossible for him to carry 
on. From the start there was no doubt that the 
President would have to ask General de Gaulle 
to form the next government. The General had 
himself said repeatedly that he would only take 
Office constitutionally—that is, from the hands of 
a majority of the Assembly. Not only the vote of 
the Assembly but the tone of the debate made his 

majority, to say the least, doubtful. 

The events of Tuesday were above all a defeat 
for the fixers and arrangers. The General’s sudden 
statement showed that the forces conjured up by 
the conspirators in Algeria threatened to sweep 
over France, uncontrollable by him or perhaps 
any man. On the other side the Socialists were in 
revolt against the long run of M. Mollet, the 
skilful manceuvrer, and his immediate plans for 
an arrangement with de Gaulle. Their spokesman 
was now old M. Ramadier, who made the word 
‘Republic’ ring as it has not done for a long time. 
Feelings within the MRP were stiffening as in the 
Socialist Party. 

It can be argued very strongly that a govern- 
ment by General de Gaulle is the only solution 
for France’s immediate troubles. One cannot think 
that his return to power is a triumph of any kind. 
French self-government has broken down under 
the strain of trying to maintain an overseas empire 
by force. France has become subjected to her own 
instrument, the army, and subordinated to the 
country she is trying to retain as an integral part 
of herself. It is a typically Algerian piece of 
reasoning that a majority of 408 to 165 should 
turn out not to be a majority at all: There is an 
Algerian extravagance about the General’s calm 
statement that he had initiated the regular pro- 
cedure for forming a government, when in fact 
only an invitation from the President of the 
Republic could provide the first degree of regu- 
larity, and even he could not give an invitation 
when a government was still installed. There is a 
truly Algerian hypocrisy about debating for three 
hours whether or not M-; Pflimlin was to remain 
in office, without making more than occasional 
references to the threat of a military coup d'état 
which was the prime element in the situation. But 
alas! It was a situation too genuinely Fourth 
Republic that the man to whom the defence of 
Republicanism has fallen did not turn out to have 
any burning desire to fill the very difficult part 
passed to him. 

The General will not come into office as an 
all-powerful military dictator but as a man trying 
to ride a very unpleasant storm. He will have a 
hard fight to gain ascendancy over the forces that 
will have raised him up to power for the second 
time—the frustrated young officers (up to the rank 
of colonel), angry young men in and out of uni- 
form, the ambitious demagogues, intriguers, the 
greedy North African settlers and the frightened 
North African settlers. 

The political passion and the discontent that 
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have given the General his second chance of office 
come from a very limited section of the nation. 
With the majority the determining factor has 
hitherto been the indifference to public affairs 
except at election time. When the General was in 
office for the first time he governed Socialists, 
Communists and Left-wing Catholic Ministers in 
a ruined France. Today in a France restored his 
inevitable allies are nearly all on the Right—in- 
deed the extreme Right—though he will certainly 
try to find others of his own choosing. 

No one knows his ideas on most of the prob- 
lems with which he will be faced, but this will not 
necessarily strengthen his hand in dealing with all 
the neo-Gaullists who have been utilised by M. 
Soustelle to create the situation in which the 
General is invited to act as supreme arbitrator. 


THE House broke up for the hols 
without showing any signs of 
standing at the threshold of 
triumph or disaster, national or 
party-political. Indeed, Mr. Shin- 
well was moved to complain at the 
last that, while world-shaking events were taking 
place just across the Channel, the House of 
Commons was spending an excessive amount of 
time discussing matters of considerable triviality 
—a charge which knocked the breath out of my 
lungs with such force that I began to doubt 
whether it would ever return. I do not know who 
that troglodyte may be who needs convincing on 
Mr. Shinwell’s point, but the following may help 
to persuade him: 
Mr. Mason: On a point of order... 
Mr. Speaker: I do not understand the hon. 
Member’s point of order. ... 
Mr. Rankin: Further to that point of order. 
Mr. Speaker: There is no point of order. 
Mr. Rankin: Further to that point of order. 
Mr. Speaker: There is no point of order. The 
hon. Member was proposing to speak further to 
a non-existent point of order. He cannot do that. 
Mr. Rankin: On a point of order. May I ask 
your guidance, Mr. Speaker? How is it possible 
to judge my point of order before it is heard? 
Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member did not say 
that. He said it was ‘Further to the point of 
order.’ I had just ruled that there was no point 
of order. The hon. Member cannot speak further 
to something that does not exist. 
Mr. Rankin: This is a new point of order. . . 
Mr. Speaker: Order. There is no point of 
order in that. The hon. Member ought to know 
that. 
Mr. Wigg: On a point of order... 

But it was not only the flatness of the surround- 
ing countryside that made Mr. Marples stand out 
so with his announcement of cheaper trunk calls. 
It is said that the late Sir Kingsley Wood (and 
what worlds away seem the days when people like 
Sir Kingsley Wood and Sir Thomas Inskip and 
Sir John Simon and Lord Runciman roamed the 
land, laying waste the great primeval forests of 
sense and good policy like so many diplodoci) 
drew up when he first became Postmaster-General 
a list of 125 separate things that needed doing 
in the Post Office, from improving the quality 
of the pens with which the public were expected 
to fill in forms to reducing the cost of the post. 
In the end, the tale runs, he had managed to 





POO LOW 


They know what they want in spheres where they 
are more at home than he. 

Hitherto the world has mainly seen the General’s 
legitimate children, the men brought into French 
administration and public life when he restored 
the Republic. Now he is faced with his illegitimate 
children—a whole generation that has treated the 
legal State and their obligations to it very lightly, 
who have created a crisis partly to give him an 
opportunity of returning to power but still more 
to rise to power themselves. No, the General 
certainly does not want to launch out on a career 
as a dictator at the age of sixty-seven, but he will 
have some difficulty in preventing a whole brood 
of would-be dictators offering themselves for his 
succession. They will not be loved, though they 
may be feared. 


Westminster Commentary 


achieve only one positive advance, and that one 
not on his original list; he had laid it down 
Officially, after a case in which the question had 
arisen, that if two postal workers of different 
sex should be found together after dark in the 
post office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, it should 
no longer be automatically assumed by the ap- 
propriate disciplinary body that they were there 
for an immoral purpose. (Autres temps, autres 
meurs,; Mr. Marples may yet have to give a 
ruling that no such assumption should be made 
in the case of two postal workers of the same 
sex.) Well, it is not known how many items there 
were on Mr. Marples’s list when he followed our 
proper Charlie into this unpromising office, but 
he has already got a good way down it. It 
was good to hear, after the mean and miserable 
terms in which Mr. Hobson (the Shadow Post- 
master-General, and long may he remain so) had 
greeted Mr. Marples’s announcement, that not 
everybody on the Labour side of the House had 
parked their manners alongside their brains in the 
division lobbies; Mr. Randall was quick to pay 
tribute to one of the very few statements the 
House has heard in recent years that has been 
concerned with lower prices rather than higher. 
He also added a tribute to the eager beaver 
behind the announcement, no doubt to the fury 
of the large Labour contingent that regards 
praise of Conservatives, in any circumstances 
whatever, in much the same way as the College 
of Cardinals would look upon one of their num- 
ber who was seen marching round the Vatican 
perimeter with a placard reading ‘Joseph McCabe 
for Pope.’ (Mr. Randali is one of the newer 
members; ‘nuff said.) ' 

This attitude provides one of the reasons, and 
not the least important, for the public disesteem 
in which Parliament languishes today; it also, and 
more pertinently, goes some way towards ex- 
plaining why the Labour Party has not been reap- 
ing the reward historically due to Oppositions 
when Governments begin to lose electoral sup- 
port. On the whole, and except for those of us 
whose ladies will use the excuse of the new 
charges to spend an hour on the telephone when 
they would previously have spent but forty 
minutes, the country can be safely said to have 
welcomed the announcement about cheaper calls. 


677 
Its timing, it is worth noting in passing, was ex- 
cellent; it came less than a week after the an- 
nouncement about the new design of telephones 
had given the smart-alecks just sufficient rope to 
hang themselves. The minute they had all gone 
on record as saying that they wouldn't care what 
colour or shape telephones were, provided it 
was a bit cheaper to talk on them, along comes 
Mr. Marples and declares, with a barely stifled 
yawn, that that is exactly what it will shortly be. 

Now there is a theory that our legislators have 
their ears firmly to our pulses, and that they are 
quick to leap into the saddle and gallop sharply 
off in all directions the moment any change in 
the rhythm of the public’s political heartbeat is 
detectable. Don’t you believe it; one of these days 
we are going to find in the obituary columns an 
account of the tragic death of one of them who 
was drowned because he didn’t know enough to 
come in out of the rain, or at any rate to keep 
his mouth shut while it was falling. Almost the 
first thing that the Member for Woodford did 
when the Conservative Party won the general 
election of 1951 was to give Mr. Attlee the Order 
of Merit, despite the frequency and bitterness 
with which they had clashed in the House during 
the six years of Labour Government. Nobody 
imagined that Mr. Churchill's action was his way 
of announcing his conversion to a belief in the 
nationalisation of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange; it was his way of sig- 
nalling the departure from office of a man. who 
had done well by his country and deserved well 
of it. Now nobody expects Mr. Gaitskell to give 
Mr. Macmillan the Order of Merit as soon as 
he is in a position to do so, still less to announce 
at this time that he will. But could not the Labour 
Party—oh, not for decency’s sake, but for its 
own—at any rate give credit where it is (as it is 
occasionally) clearly due? For if the public pulse 
has indicated anything in the past few years, it 
is that it is getting increasingly huffed with the 
incessant trundling of party hoops. And none of 
us is likely to get any less huffed at the sight of 
the Hobsons of this world paying tribute, when 
they hear about reduced telephone charges, to ‘the 
Post Office engineers who have made this de- 
velopment possible.’ Post Office engineers, as far 
as a good deal of public experience goes, are 
sometimes incompetent, usually disobliging and 
always late, and the public, which is by no means 
such a goose as the amount of stuffing the parties 
provide might indicate, can see a church by 
daylight. 

On the very some day as the telephone state- 
ment, the Writ for the Argyll by-election was 
moved. Now there is only one reason for by- 
election Writs being called for; the timing is 
dictated solely by the decision of the party holding 
the seat before the by-election became necessary 
as to the most favourable moment for its candi- 
date. There is nothing national or constitutional 
involved; it is a purely party matter. Everybody 
knows this, and until lately there has never been 
any attempt to deny it. But listen to Mr. Butler, 
after the Labour Party had objected (also on 
purely party grounds dressed up as fairness to the 
electors) to the Writ being issued so early: 

I should like the House to know that before 
deciding to move the Writ, and authorising the 
Patronage Secretary so to do, the Government 


made inquiries about the circumstances in the 
constituency with a view to the fairest condi- 





tions for the by-election. We found that there 
were two important reasons why a by-election 
in June, on a date to be chosen by the return- 
ing officer, would probably be better for the 
district; one, because of the tourist trade which, 
afterwards, would be rather heavy and might 
distract him from the election, and the other, 
an agricultural reason, not unconnected with 
sheep and other animals. 
It is true that Mr. Butler had the grace to give 
the game away immediately. ‘Having examined 
this impartially,’ he said, ‘with no regard to the 
votes of the sheep or of the tourists, the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that the constituency 
would be at its quietest and most susceptible in 
June [what a marvellously Butlerian word 
‘susceptible’ in this context is!] . . . I hope that 
these words will show what great trouble the 
Government have taken in coming to their de- 
cision, and how right and just their arguments 
have been. . . .” All this was said with the least 
straight face Mr. Butler can manage, which is 
not very straight, and was consequently ad- 
mirable. But how much more one could have 
admired Mr. Butler if he had simply got up and 
said : 


Look, mates. We want to win fitis by-clecfion. 
We understand from our local men that the 
earlier it’s held the better our chances will be. 
When it’s your turn to choose the date for by- 
elections in Labour seats you do exactly the 
same thing. Now shut up, and we'll get on with 

the next business. 
Next business, in this case, was the marvellous, 
unparalleledly wonderful debate on Welsh harps. 
I solemnly swear, my right hand on a copy of 
Erskine May, that twenty-eight columns of 
Hansard are needed to contain the remarks of 
the House of Commons on Welsh harps, with a 
charming obbligato by Mr. Jack Diamond on the 
difference between a clarinet and an oboe. And 
at the end of it Mr. Simon, with a face so straight 
he semed to have had an injection of novocaine, 
said that ‘We have had many good debates on 
purchase tax during these last two days, but from 
the point of view of the quality of speeches, I 
think that all hon. Members . . . will agree that 
the discussion that we have had so far today has 
been outstanding.’ On a point of order! On a 

point of order! 

TAPER 


=A Spectator’s Notebook 


I CAN’T BELIEVE the Sunday Times 

is right in thinking that Dr. Fisher’s 

invitation to Archbishop Makarios 

to attend the Lambeth Conference 

has disturbed ‘a large segment of 

Christian opinion in this country. 
Christian opinion is presumably aware that the 
Anglican Communion is very much more than 
an English organisation and that who should or 
should not attend Anglican conferences cannot 
be decided according to the political convenience 
of the British Government of the day. Much of 
the animosity that Makarios has excited in 
Britain in the last few years has been due to 
his being a bishop; bishops, it is thought, should 
not meddle in politics, they should stick to re- 
ligion. People, therefore, who dislike Makarios 
should not object to Dr. Fisher’s invitation: here 
at last is an opportunity for him to concern him- 
self with ecclesiastical matters instead of politics. 
Critics of Dr. Fisher’s action are doing what they 
complain of Makarios doing—confusing religion 
and politics. In the same way those who most 
passionately attack him for not denouncing 
terrorism are the same people who at the time 
of Suez thought that morals were out of place 
in politics; what mattered was realism. 

* * * 


I SUPPOSE one ought to admire the attempts of 
the authorities in Paris to preserve the facade of 
legality: M. Pflimlin not wanting to resign with- 
out being beaten in the Assembly, winning his 
vote and then having to do just that; President 
Coty indefatigably seeing political leaders as if 
this was just another change of government. 
Even General de Gaulle has contrived to give an 
air of normality and bourgeois respectability to 
the crisis by assiduously commuting between 
Paris and Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, though his 
announcement on Tuesday that he was forming a 
government on his own without consulting the 
President rather spoilt the effect. But the passion 


for legality in Paris cannot obscure the illegal 
character of what has happened in Algiers and 
only increased the chances of further illegality 
and violence elsewhere. The announcement from 
the All-Algeria Committee that ‘any parliamen- 
tarians who want to prolong the system do so 
at their own personal risk’ should have made 
the politicians realise that the soldiers in Algiers 
are not the sort you play with. 
* * * 


FROM THE Milan La Notte, May 26: 


VIGILANZA ANGLO-AMERICANA 
A Cipro le truppe britaniche sono in stato di 
‘all’erta.’ Reparti di fucilieri e il reggimento 
‘Royal West End’ sono pronti a partiri il Libano, 
in caso di necessita, in aereo. 
Doubtless singing ‘Goodbye, Piccadilly,’ as they 
board the aircraft. 
* + 
THE HYSTERIA of the Women Conservatives af 
their annual conference last week in their debate 
on criminal assaults and murders was only to 
be expected. Just as the Foreign Secretary, so he 
told his audience at the féte he was addressing, 
could think of better ways of spending his Whit- 
Monday, so, presumably, sensible women Con- 
servatives could think of better ways of passing 
the week before Whitsun than attending a con- 
ference in London discussing subjects about 
which they knew very little. The 3,000 women 
present can have been representative only of 
women who like going to conferences. Further- 
more, those who shrieked for the return of the 
cat for sexual offences—for which, of course, it 
has never been used—had been. given a lead a 
few weeks before in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the First Offenders Bill, when three 
Tory MPs running asked for the reintroduction of 
corporal punishment. Miss Hornsby-Smith’s reply 
to the mob was chiefly interesting for the murder 
figures it contained. From September 1, 1954, 
to March 31, 1955, the number of crimes 
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originally recorded by the police as murder was 
ninety-five, and during the same period of 1957-58 
it was ninety-two. As Miss Hornsby-Smith im- 
plied, the only increase there has been is not 
im murder but in its newspaper coverage. 

* + + 
MISS HORNSBY-SMITH began her speech with a 
respectful curtsey to Mr. Butler—‘This conference 
does not need me to tell them of the intense in- 
terest the Secretary of State takes in measures 
for penal reform and the prevention of crime. 
The next day Mr. Butler showed that his intense 
interest in these matters was under full control. 
‘It is clear,’ he told the House of Commons, ‘that 
the Wolfenden Committee’s recommendations 
have stirred public opinion widely and deeply, 
and I would not propose to decide on a future 
course of action until that opinion has had the 
fullest opportunity of expressing itself.’ The 
Wolfenden Report was published eight months 
ago and public opinion has obviously had ‘the 
fullest opportunity of expressing itself’—whatever 
that actually means. A number of people, in- 
cluding myself, have already pointed out the 
fatuity of setting up a distinguished body of people 
to study a question and to give an expert opinion 
upon it if after they have reported you only pay 
attention to those who have not studied the 
question and give an inexpert opinion upon it. 
But even though the Government is too cowardly 
to accept the recommendations of the Wolfenden 
Report, it should at least have the good manners 
to discuss them, or rather let the House of Com- 
mons discuss them. Or does it think the subject 
too important for MPs? 

* * * 
1 HAVE HEARD and read some complaints about the 
alternative arrangements for air passengers travel- 
ling to and from London Airport while the buses 
are off; but for me the journey had its compensa- 
tions. To start with, the emergency bus between 
the airport and Feltham Station circled the peri- 
meter track, inside the airport boundary; it was 
full of surprises, from unpainted airliners, looking 
almost indecently naked, to The Times clock at 
the exit, like a.war memorial for which the funds 
ran out too soon. The rest of the journey to Felt- 
ham may not be scenically stimulating, but we 
passed Dick Turpin Snack Bar and Pepsi-Cola 
Tea Garden; St. Theresa's Nursery (Residential): 
Burns Avenue (leading to Ruskin Avenue); and 
Shelley’s Houses (Detached). Feltham Station was 
indeed bleak: lucky the strike took place in May 
and not three months earlier; the wait was frizid 
enough as it was. But the train to London, the: 7h 
it rocked like a roller-coaster, gave quite a gcod 
tourist’s introduction: through Twickenham «..d 
Richmond, past Kew and the Lot’s Road Power 
Station, to the final run in to Waterloo, with its 
glimpses of the Tate, the Houses of Parliament, 
and Big Ben. One hour forty minutes from air- 
craft to station: I have taken as long when the 
ordinary bus service was on. 

* * ed 
FROM THE Evening Standard, May 23. 

‘I wish I had the power to order you to cut 
off those side boards,’ the Lambeth magistrate. 
Mr. Geoffrey Rose, told David Millard, 25, 
today when he remanded him in custody for a 
week, on a charge of stealing an Englishman. 

A bad case of chap-lifting? 
PHAROS 
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Reaction in Rhodesia 


sy 2. 8. Mi 


OUTHERN RHODESIA faces a general election 
Son June 5. Over 50,000 Europeans from a 
population of 200,000, and 1,650 Africans out of 
over two and a quarter millions, qualify to vote. Of 
the two possible winners, the United Federal Party 
(UFP) and the Dominion Party, the UFP is a party 
of expediency with a policy of expediency, try- 
ing to please all Europeans from the extreme 
‘colonialists’ to the few Liberals. It stands 
for white supremacy, the slowest possible 
rate of African advance and for doing as little 
as it can about the ‘equal partnership’ demanded 
by the Constitution. It differs from the Dominion 
Party more in what it is prepared to say than 
in its real objectives. The Dominion Party is 
closer knit, more outspoken and more aggressive. 
Its territorial branches and leaders and its federal 
organisation are co-ordinated under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Winston J. Field, a Southern Rho- 
desian farmer of considerable wealth, little 
political experience, strongly Right-wing colonial 
views and great personal likeableness. The 
Dominion Party was described lately by the 
Central African Examiner as ‘reactionary, segre- 
gationist and travelling, even if it has not yet 
awoken to the fact, towards a South African 
solution to a Rhodesian problem.’ Its objective, 
in its own words, is to establish in Central Africa 
a ‘Great Nation of fifty or sixty million inhabi- 
tants by A.D. 2000, half of them European, half 
African, with full justice to the two main com- 
ponents, European and African... .’ 


Owing to the split of the UFP and growing 
European dislike of ‘partnership,’ the Dominion 
Party is quite likely to win the election. Its rapid 
growth and success (it was a young unknown or- 
ganisation three years ago and is now a serious 
challenge to the oldest-established party in Cen- 
tral Africa) show that it reflects accurately the 
wishes of a large body of electors. It has lately 
won four consecutive Southern Rhodesian by- 
elections. The main elements of its policy for the 
Federation are: Dominion status at once, if 
necessary in defiance of the Constitution and Her 
Majesty’s Government; the consequent elimina- 
tion of the British responsibility and Colonial 
Office protection promised by the Federal Con- 
stitution for the Africans of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland; rejection of the conception of 
interracial partnership and racial integration also 
demanded by the Constitution and its replacement 
by a version of political apartheid and racial segre- 
gation completely entrenching white political 
supremacy ‘for the foreseeable future’; a franchise 
based on separate racial voting rolls, strongly 
weighted in favour of the white vote; the pro- 


tection of a high European standard of living , 


against African encroachment; an ‘unprecedented’ 
European immigration scheme to raise the white 
population of the Federation from a quarter of a 
million in 1958 to three and a half millions by 
1975 and to twenty-five or thirty millions by the 
end of the century, changing the present ratio 
of one European to thirty-six Africans to one 
to four by 1975 and one to one by 2000. 

It is to be a Prosperity State in which Afri- 
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cans will be subordinates. Its Native Policy is 
to keep ‘control in European hands for the foresee- 
able future to assist the development of the Afri- 
can in the manner most suited to his capacities.’ 
The African is to ‘be encouraged to help himself’; 
he is to be given ‘training in honesty, loyalty, re- 
sponsibility and hygiene.’ There are to be 
‘vocational courses to fit the African for his 
proper place in the development of the Federa- 
tion’ (measures to reduce endemic disease among 
Africans are recommended for the same reason). 
There are only two references to African edu- 
cation in the party’s programme, though there are 
elaborate plans for ‘safeguarding the future 
potential’ of European children by extending 
their educational facilities and ‘subject to the 
limitation of the smaller funds available, the 
education of Asiatic, Eurafrican and coloured 





children should be guided by the same principles.’ 
No education transcending the boundaries of race 
is envisaged. 

The reason why no opening will exist for white- 
collar or academic Africans is that the best jobs 
naturally belong to Europeans (though there are 
already African barristers, doctors, journalists, 
teachers and clergymen working in the Federa- 
tion who prove African ability in these directions). 
But-the party is ‘opposed to the exploitation of 
African labour to the detriment of the European 
worker.’ This, in the prevalent double talk, is 
a way of saying that even African artisans will 
be discouraged from competing, at an economic 
wage rate, with the uneconomic rate now de- 
manded by Europeans. The immigration pro- 
gramme, designed to secure white supremacy by 
force of numbers, will see to that. “The popula- 
tion is to be increased many times over’ by 
immigration, party policy says. ‘Nothing could so 
safeguard civilisation and, incidentally, African 
advance. Such a swift migration is unprecedented 
in world history. We are in a situation where 
the unprecedented is essential to success or even 
to survival.’ Yet the Africans are busy increasing 
the population and to introduce twenty-five 
million immigrants to hold them in helotry is to 
invite disaster, not to guarantee survival. 

Taxation is to be reformed to favour capitalist 
enterprise, and this must be European since 
there is no African capital. The party desires ‘to 
foster a spirit of mutual confidence and co- 
operation between the races while making it pos- 
sible for each group to maintain its identity.’ It 
proposes allowing Africans to own their own 
homes in urban locations (which is not at present 
possible) and ‘to manage their own townships 
with all amenities owned and managed by 
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Africans.’ But it is ‘unshakably opposed to com- 
plete integration. Social development should be 
left to follow the wishes of the electorate’ (which 
is over 90 per cent. segregationist and European). 
It accuses the UFP of ‘enforcing all forms of 
integration by law,’ though all it has ever done 
is to make a law that Indian diplomats may not 
be expelled from public houses. It says that ‘the 
lessons from neighbouring territories are to be 
studied’ on this subject; and promises ‘consulta- 
tion and co-operation with all neighbouring 
States in solving common problems’ (presumably 
South Africa or Portugal on racial problems). 
But it is already clear that it has little to learn 
either from Mr. Strydom or from the Portuguese 
assimilado system. 

The doctrines of white supremacy, apartheid and 
the assimilado system meet in the Dominion 
Party’s franchise proposals. There are two rolls; 
one for civilised people and one for Africans. 
All non-Africans go automatically on the civilised 
roll, because they have ‘for some generations 
shown themselves fair, tolerant, reasonable and 
liberal-minded.’ This roll is to include Africans 
‘adjudged qualified to use’ the franchise. But 
most Africans ‘have had no opportunity of show- 
ing themselves fair, tolerant, reasonable and 
liberal-minded. The idea of a tolerated opposition 
is entirely alien to them, certainly for the 
present and possibly for some generations to 
come.’ So, in order to qualify for the ‘civilised’ 
roll, an African must produce testimonials from 
ten registered ‘civilised’ voters and from a 
magistrate or Native Commissioner, guaranteeing 
‘that he has lived in a civilised way for ten years, 
is educated and understands the implications of 
liberal democracy and is of good general repute.’ 
He must then appear before a board of five 
State-appointed examiners to prove his ‘civilisa- 
tion.” An adverse decision frora two of the five 
disqualifies him. ‘What is in question is character 
and of this a Board of Examiners would be the 
only satisfactory judges until the verdict of 
history is passed.’ This roll will elect over 80 
per cent. of members. Civilisation is nowhere 
defined. It means the outward way a man lives, 
apparently, rather than any inward wisdom or 
responsibility. 

The Dominion Party is anti-Asian and, in a 
masterly metaphor, speaks of ‘hungry eyes wait- 
ing to direct here the teeming millions of Asiatic 
countries only a short distance, comparatively, 
from the shores of Africa.’ It seems to feel an 
almost equal hostility towards the British Govern- 
ment and Colonial Office. It will ‘take such steps 
as are necessary to attain independence,’ although 
‘yielding to none in allegiance to the Crown and 
determined to remain within the British Com- 
monwealth,’ and will ‘denounce any international 
instruments that deprive the Federation of its 
sovereign rights.’ It remarks ingenuously that 
Northern Rhodesia, the white copper-miners’ 
stronghold, ‘must recognise a future for all races, 
not only the black,’ that ‘the contrast between 
Northern Rhodesia and Southern, where the 
Colonial Office has no authority, is most marked,’ 
and that ‘co-operation of all races will be easier 
without the interference of a foreign govern- 
ment.” (We know how to handle the native.) 
Regarding Mr. Lyttelton’s promise that the 
Federal Constitution would not be changed, nor 
Colonial Office protection withdrawn from the 
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Northern Territories without the agreement of ‘a 
majority of all the inhabitants’ (including 
Africans), it argues that ‘it was generally accepted 
that this was intended to allude to a majority of 
voters if only for the reason that it is a practical 
impossibility to obtain the opinion of “a majority 
of the inhabitants.” ’ Not 1 per cent. of seven 
million Africans wants Federation at all, less still 
Dominion status or Federal independence. But if 
we do not ‘adhere too strictly’ to words or their 
honest meaning ‘inhabitants’ can mean white in- 
habitants and the Great State may arise. 

Even if it does not get in, the Dominion Party 
is worth watching. Its policy is the ‘natural’ one 
for the present electorate; that electorate is not 
going to dilute itself to any decisive extent if it 
can help it; and, as Mr. Todd discovered, no 
government is likely to survive, either in the 
Federation or in Southern Rhodesia, that is not 
prepared to carry out something like Dominion 
policy. (Mr. Field’s attacks. upon Welensky as 


John Bull’s Schooldays 





‘favouring Africans at the expense of Europeans’ 
are, alas, mere electioneering gambits, as ill- 
founded and insincere as Welensky’s description 
of the eminently paternalist Mr. Todd as a 
‘Leftist.’) It is a policy diametrically opposed to 
that laid down by the British Parliament as_the 
very basis of Federation. It is an Algerian type 
of policy. Britain is more than likely to be faced 
with an Algerian situation in Central Africa in 
the foreseeable future. It will be without the same 
fateful domestic implications for us, but never- 
theless of portentous significance for the future 
of all British Africa, for the credit of the Com- 
monwealth ideal in the eyes of Africans and in 
the whole world, as well as for the development 
of Central African Federation; and the appar- 
ently parochial complexity of Southern Rhodesian 
politics should not obscure the fact that the 
British Commonwealth may well stand or fall, be 
lost or won, there. We should think hard what 
is to be done before the emergency is upon us. 


Saint Columcille’s 


By COLM 


AINT COLUMCILLE’s was one of seven elemen- 
et schools in Rutherglen, a burgh half- 
industrial, half-suburban on the outskirts of 
Glasgow. Its social rating, in local opinion, was 
sevefith out of seven. Because it was a Catholic 
school, it was not, in those days, even a Board 
school, it drew no support from the rates and the 
Board school teachers who didn’t get much them- 
selves felt a mild pity for the Catholic teachers 
who got even less. Money was in short supply 
for necessary equipment. 

However, we, the alumni, resented and resisted 
the popular rating. We said we were no lower than 
Ferry Street School. Nothing could be lower than 
Ferry Street, which drew its customers from the 
more uncivilised elements among the Jumpen- 
proletariat. Ferry Street was the kind of school 
teachers tried not to get into. It was the kind of 
school much in the minds of the police, who were 
quite infrequent visitors to our own academy. 

If we had known better we could have pitched 
our claims higher. Having no suspicion of English 
social standards in education we never dreamt of 
saying that our school had a modest kind of 
cachet simply because it was not a Board school; 
in fact, we had a kind of direct-grant status if 
we had only known it. More surprisingly, there 
was another claim to social regard which never 
occurred to us. Although most of the pupils were 
the children of unskilled labourers, there was a 
fair sprinkling of the sons and daughters of the 
bourgeoisie. They were a small minority, but still 
in every class you could find one pupil or two who 
came from a middle-class home; in the class above 
me was the daughter of a genuinely wealthy man. 

We never thought of making this claim because 
we were totally unconscious of class. Saint Colum- 
cille’s was nothing if not democratic. It never 
occurred to us of the middle class that we might 
consider ourselves apart because we were better 
fed and clothed. Nor did the children of the poor 
resent our better fortune in any way that I could 
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ever discover. We were all boys and girls together; 
there wasn’t the makings of an angry young man 
in the whole building. 

These were the days before the First World 
War when poverty was the real thing. I can re- 
member unemployed parents of some of my own 
classmates who could not go out into the street 
because the seat had come apart in their only pair 
of trousers, and some of the children came to 
school in little better than rags. Every autumn my 
mother and other women hell-bent on doing good 
came together in the Clothing Society and made 
sure that, by one means or another, they could 
provide a pair of clogs for every half-destitute 
child before the winter cold became too severe. 

Nevertheless, my early experience has effec- 
tively inhibited me from sharing Mr. Harold Wil- 
son’s grief at the plight of the bare-footed school- 
child. For nearly half the year we were all bare- 
footed. The day of liberation came in late spring 
when we were allowed to take shoes off and run 
about everywhere in bare feet till the first chills 
of autumn. We always protested and begged for a 
postponement when we were told that shoes must 
be worn again, and we haif-envied the very poor 
boys who would be foot-free for a few weeks 
more till the Clothing Society caught up with 
them. 

In my six years at that school I suppose I came 
into the most intimate contact with more soul- 
and body-destroying poverty than Mr. Harold 
Wilson has ever come across in his life; the 
poverty I knew was the poverty he has read about 
in books. Nevertheless, poverty was accepted as a 
fact in itself, with no favourable or unfavourable 
implications as to the quality of the persons who 
happened to be poor. Poverty was a handicap, like 
short sight or a game leg. It was nothing to be 
ashamed of, nor was there any point in bleating 
about it. I can remember a classmate telling me 
blithely, ‘I seen your faither yesterday. He was in 
our hoose.’ Be had gone to the house to distribute 
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charitable relief, but to the boy it was all the same 
as if he had come to ask for a subscription. 

In a way, I suppose, I was more privileged than 
the other little bourgeois because my sister taught 
in the school and so could keep an eye on me, and 
the parish priest who ran the school was my 
mother’s brother. However, avuncular interest 
was hardly conspicuous, for brother and sister 
were temperamentally incompatible, and my 
mother hardly ever spoke to my uncle. (For good 
measure, she had another brother in the parish 
to whom she never spoke at all.) 

But I never had the faintest feeling that my 
small social and personal advantages made me 
any different from the crowd, or had the slightest 
effect in making the crowd think differently of me, 
Yet, looking back, I can see that the gulf between 
the middle class and the poor was very far from 
small. After all, there can hardly be a bigger 
social distinction than between those who can be 
sure of having enough to eat and those who 
cannot. 

During my years at Saint Columcille’s I saw 
what might be described as the first tiny and shy 
beginnings of the Welfare State. The Health 
authorities of the burgh made efforts from time to 
time to educate the proletariat in hygiene and 
dietetics. They ran little food exhibitions showing 
which foods were both cheap and nutritious. These 
exhibitions went some little way, perhaps, to 
meet a real need for, when times were prosperous, 
the proletarian wives were most extravagant cooks, 
They also ran a teeth-cleaning campaign in 
schools, selling for fourpence a toothbrush and a 
tin of tooth powder. The brush was a distinctly 
primitive affair and the powder tasted horrible. 
However, it was no worse than the salt which my 
mother insisted was the second-best thing for 
cleaning teeth. The best of all, she said, was soot, 
but even the most docile child revolts at some 
point. 

I don’t know what effect these improving efforts 
had. Not much, I am afraid, for the working class 
I knew were very nearly slaves to their established 
conventions and habits. The Charity Organisation 
Society sent an urgent message to my father one 
Sunday to report a Catholic family who were 
literally starving. He went down to the house and 
found the wife desperately ill and lying on the 
floor. There was no furniture except boxes. There 
was no food at all, and there were small children. 
As an immediate measure my father gave the head 
of the house ten shillings and told him to go 
straight out and buy bread, milk, butter and tea. 
The man quietly turned down this absurd sugges- 
tion. He was a man and he could not possibly be 
seen in the street carrying groceries. It was as 
unthinkable as dressing himself up as a woman. I 
fear the best-meant propaganda would have small 
effect on him. 

The school curriculum was rather limited but 


' the teaching was excellent. The teachers were all 


women and I cannot remember one who was not 
competent, devoted and kindly. I can remember 
only once a teacher flying into a rage with me. I 
had done a piece of arithmetic that was remark- 
ably bad even for me. She took it in to show the 
teacher next door and when she came back, 
flushed and breathless, she flung my exercise book 
at my head. I felt no resentment at all, for I knew 
the anger she felt was exactly like the anger of 
a mother whose child nearly gets himself run over; 
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A new township 





springs up in Australia 











® Children of Medina, the new township near 
Kwinana Refinery, outside their splendid 
e modern school, 





SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the main 
port of Western Australia, is Australia’s biggest 
refinery - Kwinana — owned and operated by one of 
the British Petroleum group of companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the gum trees 
and casuarinas of the Australian bush. Named Medina, 
it has been built by the Western Australian authorities 
as the first part of a large new town to house many 
thousands of people whose livelihood will be mainly 
bound up with oil. 

This new town has been planned not only for per- 


THE 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 





sonnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for employees of 
the new industries attracted to the area by the building 
of the refinery, with its ready supply of fuel oil and 
other products. 

Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can now 
process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. Important 
new plant is at present being added to meet Australia’s 
ever increasing demand for oil products. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
Company plans the future by taking practical steps 
today. 
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Earning our keep 


OURISM is the most important industry in the world today.” 
em Dudley Stamp, Professor of Social Geography in 
London University, said this recently, pointing out that tourism 
employed the most people and had the largest money turnover. 

Last year a record number of visitors, nearly a million and a 
quarter, came to Britain. These were not all holiday makers — 
they included business men who came to shop for British goods. 
They spent £180 million, says the Board of Trade, making 
tourism a prime dollar earner since £63 million of this was 
brought in by visitors from the United States and Canada. 

In the earning of this large income from abroad a prominent 
part is played by our hotels, shops and theatres. A great number 
of these rely upon the services of Lloyds Bank. As indeed do 


many of our overseas visitors themselves. 


®*) Lloyds Bank Limited 
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look 
to 
the future 


In these rather unsettled times, it is common 
sense to look ahead ... to use particular 
care and judgement when investing hard-earned 
' savings. Safety will generally be the first 
consideration. In this connection, the name of 
Abbey National will occur to many people. 
Here is a real safety-first investment that also 
offers a good return — 33% with income tax 
paid by the Society. For the investor subject 
to income tax at the standard rate, this is 
equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent. 
Furthermore, withdrawals can be made at 
convenient notice with the interest paid 
right up to date. 
With assets of £278,000,000, the Abbey National 
has all the strength and solidity of a national 
institution. Modest accounts are welcomed, 
and any sum from £1 to £5,000 may be invested. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet or, better still, callin and have a 
chat at your local Abbey National Office. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1. - Telephone WELbeck 8282 
CVS-479 
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it was a product of her anxiety to see me doing 
well. , 

However, in my last year I was the victim of a 
considerably more violent scene, at the hands of a 
man who had been brought in to teach part time. 
Someone had thought up the idea that book-learn- 
ing was not enough; there must also be training 
of the hand and eye. This, I suppose, was the small 
beginning that led to the notion of the secondary 
modern school. I dare say the idea sounded impres- 
sive in the pages of a Government memorandum, 
but there was nothing impressive in its application 
in my alma mater. The parish owned a broken- 
down old building across the school yard and a 
room there was equipped for manual instruction. 
My class went over for instruction on the second 
half of Friday afternoons, but for some reason 
I have now forgotten I was kept in the main school 
for the first few weeks. 

When I joined the class for the first time, I 
didn’t like the look of things. The room was dark 
and dingy and sawdust stung my nostrils. We were 
put in pairs to the work of chipping and planing 
bits of wood into a shape that had no imaginable 
use or meaning. Nobody knew what he was sup- 
posed to be making and nobody cared. 

The instructor was a tall, thin man with a ginger 
moustache and stricken eyes. He had a low and 
muffled voice and was plainly quite uneducated. 
After he had told us, more or less, what we were 
to do he stood staring sadly out of a window. 
He was so still that I had forgotten all about him 





till suddenly he gave a kind of strangled roar. A 
boy shouted to me, ‘Quick, Colm. Under the 
table.’ The whole class disappeared from view and 
I could hear the instructor running between the 
tables beating them with a big brush used for 
sweeping up sawdust. Curiosity overcame me and 
I literally stuck my neck out, but at very much the 
wrong time. The instructor was just beside me. He 
brought down the brush on the back of my head 
and knocked me unconscious. 

When I came to, the class were back at work and 
the instructor was once again staring sadly out of 
the window. I made my way rather dizzily out- 
side and went. to the public park, where I sat on a 
bench till four o’clock. I made no:complaint and. 
told nobody at home,-but when I Jearned that the 


instructor-ran amok.once-in:every lesson Idecided - 


that manual was not for me. I cannot remember 
feeling any resentment, but it-seemed. to me un- 
reasonable that I should submit:to-being knocked. 


unconscious im the process of- learning how- to- 
handle a plane,;a thing-} had.no desire to learn . 


anyway. So, every Friday when the rest of the 
class went to manual I went out-of the school gate 
and up to the public park, where. I stayed till I 
heard the schootbell. 

Nothing happened; for I had the.instructer-by 
the short hairs. If he had reported .my absence 
and the reason had come. out he would-have been 
sacked on the~spot. ‘But I-did:not reason in this 
way. I merely acted from. self-preservation and 


I felt vaguely sorry for the man who so plainly 
had some strange devils in his mind. 

The weather was beautiful and those Friday 
afternoons in the park are still a pleasant memory. 
In fact, I suspect they tint my whole memory of 
my time at the school. Nevertheless, there are 
good reasons for the respect and affection I feel 
for my old school, my old teachers and my old 
playmates. I had a close worm’s-eye view of 
poverty and proletarian life. That experience, I 
think and hope, has saved me from ever being 
either censorious or sentimental about the poor. 
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I went on from Saint Columcille’s to other 
places of learning, but Saint Columcille’s is the 
one that holds my deepest loyalty. Come to think 
of it, it is the only educational institution -I ever 
attended that taught me much I couldn't have 
taught myself. 

If I have one fault to find it is this. My inepti- 
tude with figures was notorious throughout the 
school, but no teacher ever noticed that I was 
quite exceptionally good at mental arithmetic. I 
find this curious. But no schooi is perfect, not 
even Saint Columcille’s. 


() Run Over by a Bus ) 


By STRIX 


$ ee paneemayou, I said, donkey’s years 
N ago. 

The one who spoke English had already com- 
posed himself for sleep. 

‘Comrade Alexei say,’ he drowsily muttered, 
‘we think you are man who loves the risk.’ 

Huge rain-drops hissed into the embers of a 
huge camp-fire. The vodka had died in us as we 
settled. down for the night on a remote (and, as 
it later turned out, the wrong) spur of an 
unimportant mountain in the Caucasus. Only 
Alexei and I were, so to speak, left with hounds 
in that quest for somebody’s soul upon which 
the fall of night and the availability of hard 
liquor have long been apt to launch the inhabi- 
tants of rural districts in Russia. 

‘Comrade Alexei is quite right, I said, as I 
inserted myself into my damp sleeping-bag and 
dropped out of the hunt. 

Like so many statements made out of polite- 
ness or expediency to foreigners, this was a gross 
exaggeration. Nobody—even if they are com- 
paratively young, as I then was—likes a risk. 
Risks, like cloves, are not loved for themselves 
alone, but for the flavour they impart; and their 
flavour, like that of cloves, is not to everybody’s 
taste. 

Man owes a great deal to his penchant for 
taking risks, for although he has often got into 
trouble through taking teo many. of them he 
would have got nowhere if he had. taken ‘none. 
Yet the curious thing is that in general we do 
our utmost to eradicate the risk-taking impulse. 
The custodians of small children are unremitting 
in their endeavours to dissuade their charges from 
dangerous or uncertain courses; and as the 
children grow up almost the whole trend of their 
upbringing is towards security and away -from 
hazards.: Young birds, if subjected .to- these .pres- 
sures at a formative age, would never fly. Yet 
human beings retain their perverse inclination for 
enterprises whose outcome is doubtful and may 
be disastrous. 

Risks are of so many and such various kinds 
that it is surprising that they all find takers. 
Nobody. takes. the lot. The- gambler, who stakes 
everything on the turn of a card, embraces. the 
chance of facing. ruin. -The .gentleman rider in a 


steeplechase accepts with alacrity~ the prospect: 


of a broken collar-bone or worse:- Would they 
swop risks? Possibly, fer one man has-sometimes 


played both parts. But would he: find-an equal- 


savour in the hazards of the rock-face.or the 


parachute-jump? Would he be attracted to the 
stealthy, soft-footed practices of burglary or 
sabotage? I doubt it. The appetite for risks is 
highly selective. The fighter-pilot and the bomb- 
disposal expert, the submariner and the infantry- 
man, the archer and the knight—neither has ever 
been able to understand how the other found the 
stomach for his duties. 

Risks are, on the whole, stimulating things; but 
there is one category of them which produces a 
flat, dispiriting effect. A risk of this slatternly 
kind is taken, or is said to be taken, by the 
motorist who, rather than stop and fill up with 
petrol, accepts the possibility that he will run 
out of the stuff just short of his destination. | 
speak from long personal experience when I say 
that he does this from idleness or impatience and, 
win or lose, gets no kick out of doing it. He can 
hardly be said to have taken a risk; he has merely 
omitted to take a precaution. 

Sir Francis Younghusband once wrote: ‘Time 
after time, risk pays. Deliberately, and with your 
eyes open and jn full confidence, run a risk for 
a good end and you will come out safe with 
your end achieved. Shrink from running a neces- 
sary risk, and danger will relentlessly pursue you, 
hunt you down and crush you. . . . The cautious 
is not necessarily the best course. In most cases it 
is the worst.’ 

I have always thought that there is a lot in this. 
Just.as the naturally prudent man is ill advised to 
make a sudden foray into daring, so the bold man 
courts trouble when he refuses a risk which he 
likes the look of. When he does this he becomes 
vulnerable, and shortly after is run over by a bus. 

When and why did the omnibus become the 
Nemesis of our age? Although a great many 
people are, alas, run over every year, very few 
of them are run_over by buses: yet in my life I 
never remember hearing any other formula em- 
ployed. to evoke the image of a drab, common- 
or-garden, accidental fate: Was there once a par- 
ticularly poignant or ironic fatality from this 
cause? I know that Dr. Livingstone was not run 
over by a bus, but did perhaps some other cele- 
brated explerer succumb to the impact of a 
No. 17? 

I do not know. I doubt if anybody. does. But it 
seems strange that, of all the dangers which my 
eompatriots ‘have voluntarily or involuntarily 
faced: during«the twentieth century, they should 
have selected the bus to symbolise an-arbitrary 
and unexpected doom. 





The companies in the GKN Group are concerned with 
steel from start to finish; they know steel from A. to Z. 
There is practically nothing in steel that the GKN 
companies here and overseas do not—or cannot—make. 
Take but one example—Sankey of Wellington, one of the 
four works of Joseph Sankey & Sons Ltd. at Wellington, 
Sankey specialise in large scale pressing , welding, precision 
machining and assembly work of all kinds—separately or 
together. They make more steel vehicle wheels than anyone 
else in Europe; they make a large proportion of Britain’s 
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chassis frames; they manufacture Sankey-Sheldon office 
furniture, tank transporters, and washing machines by the 
thousand. One of their latest enterprises is a range of 
automatic vending machines to dispense hot and cold 
foods and drinks. Only a short while ago, the Sankey 
output of wheels was 12,000 a day. Now it is 15,000. 
Such expansion is typical of Sankey and typical of the 
GKN group as a whole. To anyone who knows where he 
is going and wants to get there quickly, there is no limit 
to the expanding room that GKN can offer. 


THE @ KK N GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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Roundabout 


the best seats. They are scattered 

“= round the edge of the auditorium, 

and lined along the aisles, like men 

wal fave ‘abwaye been afraid they were going to 

be in a fire. The regular first-nighter soon gets to 

recognise them and an occasional snooper has 

even been known to look over their shoulders to 

read an advance notice on the scribbling pad. 

Usually, if he can read the scrawl, he will see only 

‘NB. Don’t forget dentist tomorrow’ or ‘Expenses 
—two whiskies for press agent.’ 

There is Mr. Harold Hobson of the small glit- 
tering eye and the jaunty sparrow head—which- 
ever way the other cats jump, he will always be 
facing in the opposite direction on Sunday. There 
is Mr. Kenneth Tynan, folded into his seat like a 
hinged ruler, and after the lights are safely down 
donning, with surgical precision, his Gestapo 
spectacles. There is Mr. Milton Shulman, silver- 
coiffured and swarthy-jowled, scribbling through 
a hundred numbered folios as though he intended 
to pirate an acting copy of the play. There is 
Mr. Derek Monsey, languid and elegant, with the 
scars from his fellow critics’ daggerwork on his 
own play still gleaming in the footlights’ glow. 

But at the cinema premiére the film critics are 
never seen. They review their films in the morn- 
ings and afternoons. They can be seen scurrying 
across the foyers of the empty West End cinemas 
at 10.30 a.m., eager to hurry into the warm plush 
darkness. They come out again at midday, blink- 
ing owlishly in the sunlight, and looking rather 
guilty, like children who have been scoffing a box 
of chocolates before tea. 

There seems to be some rule that old critics 
(measured in celluloid hours, that is) get to look 
like the faces they see on the screen. There is Miss 
Dilys Powell, who has taken some of the nose- 
wrinkling, tapered-eyed Gallic chic of Miss Fran- 
coise Rosay. There is Miss C. A. Lejeune, apple- 
cheeked and tweedy as a sister of Miss Margaret 
Rutherford.. Mr. Fred Majdalany and Mr. 
Leonard Mosley have become not like film stars 
but like each other—chubby, cheerful, chatty 
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Tue bill for the reform of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland . . . ought to be delayed till next session; 
for if passed in the present, we are sure it will neither 
be creditable to its framers nor satisfactory to the 
Scotch people. .. . 

Should the postponement of the Scotch bill be 
agreed to, then we would counsel the burgesses and 
inhabitants to select two or three individuals in each 
burgh, of known Liberal opinions, in whom they can 
confide (avoiding those who have only of late become 
Reformers), to meet with their brethren, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting either one general measure for the 
whole Burghs,—if it be possible to legislate by one 
bill for communities of such varied interests,—or a 
set or class of bills suited to the circumstances of the 
different burghs: a priori, it seems ridiculous to 
suppose that Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
Dundee, can be squeezed into the same shape as the 
insignificant fishing-town of Crail. 





Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Mr. Philip Oakes 
has even been asked for autographs by fans of 
Mr. Van Johnson. 

Films are taking more and more space in the 
popular papers, especially in the Daily Express, 
where Lord Beaverbrook now gives almost as 
much praise to the Empire (Leicester Square) as 
he does to the British Empire. Advertising, like 
adversity, makes strange bedfellows and the 
booming profits of commercial television have 
drawn all other forms of mass entertainment be- 
neath one patchwork quilt. Film critics have lost 
that stricken, one-month-to-live look they all wore 
a couple of years ago. The chances are that if 
their editors continue to pamper them they will 
soon be considered as sagetent as the gossip 
columnists. 


Victims 

THE AUDIENCE filed down the spiral wooden track 
holding on to the rope banister with their right 
hands. Soon the tent-roofed tower was full with 
holidaymakers wound like a caterpillar army 
round the inside walls. They all stared down at a 
great rubber-lined drum in the centre of the floor. 

The more daring members of the audience 
clambered into the drum and stood about self- 
consciously unheroic like the crew of the first 
spaceship to the moon. The little door in the wall 
slammed shut. The girls smoothed down their 
skirts and patted their hair. The men adjusted 
their ties and grinned at each other. The children 
transferred bags of sweets from one pocket to 
another in search of the safest spot. The drum 
began to turn slowly and then more and more 
quickly. The people inside were a little crouched, 
alert for some kind of attack. Then the drum 
began to whirl like a dynamo and the bottom fell 
out, leaving the people pinned to the walls like 
specimens of twentieth-century man in an outer- 
galactic museum. 

Inside the drum the people felt heavier than 
elephants. It was as though they were trying to 
crawl from a swimming bath in a lead-lined diving 
suit. They felt lonely, though they were part of a 
now grotesque gallery of dummies with skirts 
round their waists, jackets humped over their ears, 
trousers as short and corrugated as paper lanterns. 
Everywhere they looked seemed up—all directions 
had lost their meaning. Looking down they felt 
the picture on the retinas of their eyes distort and 
buckle like a photograph burning on a fire. Their 
brains seemed to be toppling out of their mouths 
and spindling down the centre of a maelstrom. 

Suddenly one of the drum-dwellers came alive. 
He knocked off his invisible shackles and stood, 
legs apart, on the side of the drum leaning inwards 
parallel to the floor. The others struggled to imi- 
tate him. They knotted their heavy cannon-ball 
muscles and with a supreme weight-lifter’s effort 
they raised a little finger. The drum began to slow 
and the weight began to slim away. Soon it was 
idling gently round and the people fell quietly to 
the floor like dead flies. 

As they walked out the solid ground seemed 
like sponge cake and the sun looped the loop 
among the trees. The colours of Battersea Fun 
Fair were unbearably bright and fuzzy at the 
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edges. It was Whitsun and the time for enjoyment. 
Ahead loomed the challenge of the Big Dipper. 
Around the Knock-The-Lady-Out-Of-Bed stall, a 
gaping blank-eyed crowd is gathered. The aim is 
to hurl a wooden ball at a bell-push and precipi- 
tate a lip-sticked girl wrapped with a blanket into 
a pool of sawdust. They gather like blood- 
connoisseurs at a street accident—only here they 
know that the accident is about to occur and they 
have had time to elbow around for a good view. 
They wait. The showman shakes his brilliantined 
locks and waits. But no Ivanhoe steps forth to 
open the joust. No Philistine bends his back to 
cast the first stone. The crowd mutters and melts 
away leaving behind to mark the spot three splat- 
tered ice-creams, an empty bag of peanuts and a 
copy of the Daily Mirror. Strawberryade and a 
hamburger and on we go. 





=. You 
- must have known 
- atime of terrible fear. 
- Everybody has. 
' When it was over, 
every nerve in you 
screamed for peace. 
© If you were lucky— 
| there was a room somewhere 
i where someone 
~ could give you that peace 
without shame, 
THE KEY 
unlocks the door 
to such a room, 
a room that was , 
ahavenfromhell, 4 
- and to the woman } 
whocamewith — 
THE KEY. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES present 
A CARL FOREMAN Picture 


TREVOR HOWARD 


"The Key" 
x 
MOORE - LEE: FORBES 
LEHMANN: PURCELL 
_ OSCAR 
~ HOMOLKA 


Screenplay by Executive Producer CARL FOREMAN 
Saeed on tre noews Bune oy JAN DE HARTOG 
Produced by AUBREY BARING + Oirected by CAROL REED 


CimemaScove 


— 
e J THE KEY tes veen cctectes as an 
official British entry and will open 


mee Cousens Wome Fal Pere, 


ODEON 
or 


nomen sane te oe 
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FORD strides ahead 


...and the new Foundry at Dagenham, with its 
superb equipment and fine working conditions, 

offers powerful evidence of progress in Ford’s 
modernisation programme, a plan for development 
unequalled by any other manufacturer in Kurope. 
Here’s a vote of confidence in Britain’s future, 

a foundation for greater vehicle exports, and a promise 


of even more value for money for Ford owners everywhere. 


FORWARD WITH Flor iD OF DAGENHAM 
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Communications 


By ALAN BRIEN ‘ 


The Troubled Past. By Leonid 
Rakhmanov. (Sadler’s Wells.) 
The Birthday Party. By Harold 


OF 
r | 4 Pinter. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
\ q Flesh to a Tiger. By Barry 
( I ) Reckord. (Royal Court.) 

IN 


Russia no critic is allowed to 
express his opinion of a play until he has seen it 
twice. No such revolutionary edict is expected in 
Britain, though some Utopian managements here 
have been pressing for a less stringent arrange- 
ment by which the critic is expected to see the 
play once. Russian reviews are unsigned both 
literally and metaphorically. They never seem to 
be the work of one human being who has bronzed 
his mind in the theatre the way a sunbather 
bronzes his body*on the beach. They resemble 
rather a joint obituary of a capricious philan- 
thropist written by a committee of timid dons 
just before the will is to be read. (For example, 
Pravda’s critic wrote of the fourth play in the 
Moscow Arts repertoire, The Troubled Past, with 
his pen dipped in cotton-wool—‘on first impres- 
sion it appears that the author has nothing par- 
ticular to say for himself, casually putting the 
stage at the entire disposal of the small cast, yet 
at the same time he is present with the actors 
throughout the performance.’ Ramsay Mac- 
Donaldovitch could hardly have impaired that 
sentence.) 

The Troubled Past is worth seeing once as the 
Soviet version of Mrs. Dale’s Diary. It takes place 
at the time of what, with typical bourgeois exag- 
geration, I have always thought of as the 
Revolution but which was, apparently, about as 
violent as the urban district council elections in 
Eastbourne. There is a comic but endearing old 
Professor and his refined but kindhearted wife 
who side with the winning councillors and there- 
after are boycotted by the well-fed, fur-collared 
students, but adored by the noble sailors of the 
Baltic fleet. It begins with the Professor teetering 
on the verge of hubris after being awarded an 
honorary doctorate at Cambridge, thrown into 
mild gloom by the dinner party where the Fascist 
beast guests fail to turn up, and raised again to 
the dizzy heights of triumph when Lenin tele- 
phones to praise his new book and ask, ‘How's 
your wife?’ 

The whole play is cut strictly according to the 
free play-pattern given away each week in Pravda. 
The Professor represents the old intellectual 
class which is too weak to fight for Communism 
but clear-eyed enough to recognise its merits, the 
student-agitator-soldier is the new militant work- 
ing-class intelligentsia, and the _ ill-mannered 
fellow academics are the lackeys of imperialism. 
But the dialogue, the characterisation and the 
action are straight from the Samuel French 
catalogue and tailored to fit reps from Vladi- 
vostock to Archangel. Olga Andovskaya and M. 
Koltsoy play the Professor and Mrs. Chips with 
an old-fashioned flirtatious intimacy which out- 
glitters the Lunts at their chandelier brightest. It 
is like watching two giants riding a St. Bernard 
dog, two champions sparring on a billiard table. 


It makes me all the more irritated that Mr. Peter 
Daubeney should have imported this plateful of 
stale mince for such a company of gourmets 
when we all could have been stuffing ourselves on 
Pickwick Papers or The Lower Depths. 

The Birthday Party has already folded its 
symbols and crept away by the time I write. But 
I think it worth worrying it a little in its grave if 
only in the hope that the author, Harold Pinter, 
will be galvanised into ringing me up and telling 
me what it was all about. He need not even tell me 
‘all, but just answer the question—were the 
manic Jew and the depressive Irishman vampires 
or were they not? The Birthday Party is like a 
vintage Hitchcock thriller which has been, in the 
immortal, tear-stained words of Orson Welles, 
‘edited by a cross-eyed studio janitor with a lawn- 
mower.’ It has all the Hitchcock atmosphere—the 
dingy seaside boarding house where the fried 
bread may conceal a coded message, where the 
torn local paper may be a warning of death, where 
the mention of Boots Library and Fuller’s Tea- 
shop awakens strange terrors. And it has Hitch- 
cock characters—Beatrix Lehmann as the cretin 
landlady with feet like football boots, a flat 
midget torso and the face of a ventriloquist’s 
wooden dummy. Willoughby Gray is her deck- 
chair attendant husband stuck on the beach like 
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a forked piece of furry driftwood. And Richard 
Pearson is the sadistic young slug of a lodger with 
dirty finger-nails and pebble-lens spectacles. 

Into this bolthole, sniffing and grinning like 
ferrets, come John Stratton and John Slater, an 
Irishman and a Jew looking for an Englishman to 
make up the cast of a dirty joke. Everybody turns 
Out to be a parody of a parody. Every remark is 
a cliché turned inside out. The stage is knee-deep 
in non sequiturs as characters whiten and tremble 
at such a sequence of questions as ‘Is there an 
external force? Why do you pick your nose? Why 
did the chicken cross the road? What about the 
Blessed Oliver Plunket?’ It becomes obvious that 
the author hasn't any answers, the belly laughs 
become fewer, the moments of draughty uneasiness 
disappear, and apathy sets in like rigor mortis. 

Barry Reckord’s Flesh to a Tiger is a play with 
too many. answers. A voodoo broth brewed in a 
Jamaican shanty town, it attempts to act out the 
tensions of race hatred, religious mania, political 
frustration, and sexual passion. The dialogue is 
stuffed as full of metaphors as a copywriter’s prose 
and Tony Richardson's production sets up each 
phrase in neon. There are more messages on the 
stage at any moment than there are people to 
deliver them and the author barely bothers to 
provide the minimum of motive for any of the 
frenzied melodrama. Both Mr. Reckord and Mr. 
Pinter have fallen into the trap of allowing their 
naked ideas to be fashionably dressed rather than 
well dressed. They have written their plays for the 
modish first-nighter rather than for the ordinary 
third-nighter. They have failed to communicate. 


God-wottery 


By KENNETH 


ONcE again the four-day Chelsea 
ae Show is over and the Royal Hos- 

(7 pital grounds are themselves again. 
Gone are the hot, bright blown-up 
blooms; gone are the concrete 
snake-strangling cherubs, the 
doggy-shaped boot-scrapers and 
the horrible suites of garden furniture. Did you 
miss the show? You can see it next year or the 
year after. It is always the same, and until some 
bright member of the organising committee 
realises that landscape architecture has something 
to do with horticulture it will continue to have 
the same uninspired layout. 

There are, of course, some things about the 
show that not even the most critical devotee 
would wish to alter. Last week, when the wind 
was in the right direction, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
strawberries blended happily with Mr. J. Lyons’s 
hamburgers, an occasional whiff of a private 
viewer's Vol de Nuit and the distant military thud 
of ‘Gems from the Opera.’ Where else can the 
senses be maddened by such collisions of scents 
and sounds? And where else, outside the cinema, 
can the eye feed on such impossible colours? 
(It was a relief, this year, to escape from the 
main marquee—from the bank of orchids, the 
great sweep of azaleas and the enormous, offen- 
sive-looking calceolaria—to the comparative re- 
straint of the French kitchen garden and the 
Dutch ‘plant publicity’ display.) These are as 
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much part of the show as the inevitable rock 
gardens, the annual sermon on ‘the behaviour 
and social life of the honey-bee’ and the 
sinister-looking canvas enclosure (whatever is it 
for?) marked ‘Press.’ 

All these things are Chelsea. But it is time the 
show was rearranged, preferably by an exhibition 
designer who is also a landscape architect. For 
the last year or two the organisers have paid lip- 
service to good garden design by admitting an 
exhibition of the work of the Institute of Land- 
scape Architects. This is so shoddily arranged that 
very few visitors look at it; and very few of 
those who see it have the faintest idea what it is 
all about. The layman, who finds it difficult 
enough to understand architectural drawings, is 
less likely to understand landscape plans. Even 
if some of this year’s visitors worked hard 
enough to decipher the drawings, they were 
worried by the unfamiliar ideas presented in them. 
‘She hasn't bothered to do very much,’ said one 
woman, stopping in front of Brenda Colvin’s 
scheme for a crematorium. Miss Colvin had, in 
fact, designed a superb parkland setting, instead 
of the usual nasty little ‘Garden of Rest,’ with 
its formal flower beds and masses of ugly con- 
crete. It was obviously the sort of place where 
the mind really could find consolation and peace; 
but where was the caption to explain this? And 
where were the c»ptions to explain why Sylvia 
Crowe's park for Basildon New Town is so much 
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The oil basins reach out to sea onto 
the continental shelves. The oil search 
extends below the seabed itself. 


The explosion of a dynamite charge towed by a boat at sea 
creates shock waves that feed into seismic recorders floating 
near the surface. Seismology, gravimetry and other geophy- 
sical methods supplement the scanty information collected by 
geological frogmen from outcrops on the 
seabed, and by shallow water coring devices. 
The first oil drilling in shallow water was off the Californian 
coast in the 1880s."In the 1920s and 1930s came the vast 
oilfields in the Lake of Maracaibo in Venezuela. Wells 
off-shore in deeper water were drilled off the Gulf Coast 


after 1945, and many oil and gas fields have since been 
found there. 

Today some three hundred sea wells are drilled every year. 
Some are as much as 40 miles out from the Jand, and in 100 
feet of water. Drilling is in progress in the Persian Gulf, off 
Borneo, the Argentine, California and elsewhere. In other 
parts of the world, exploration of the continental shelf has 
only started. There are ever increasing demands for oil. The 
continental shelves will add to the bigger reserves needed to 
meet them. 
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better than the usual municipal grass-and-gravel 
patches, and why John Peake’s landscaping for 
Cwmbran New Town is such an improvement 
on the average treatment of main roads and 
traffic roundabouts? 

None of the drawings or models on view 
answered the questions that any interested visitor 
would be likely to ask about them. The Institute 
of Landscape Architects has missed a good op- 
portunity of telling people what its members are 
trying to do. Does this really matter? It does, 
in fact, matter a lot. The landscape architect can- 
not afford to lose a single chance of spreading 
propaganda about the work of his too-small pro- 
fession. We live in a densely populated country 
where there are tremendous demands on land 
use. Every week more of the countryside is 
turned over to building development, and, because 
we do not think of good landscape design as an 
essential part of building work—as it is in Swit- 
zerland, Sweden and Denmark—we add, every 
weck, to the ugliness of our surroundings. 

If we want to stop the whole of Britain looking 
like the shabby sprawl that spills down the Al 
road, then we must make sure that people re- 
sponsible for factories, housing estates, schools 
and mineral workings realise the need for good 
landscaping. Fortunately, something more than 
mere theorising can be used to convince them. 
Enough good work has been done to show that 
a well-designed environment can be provided 
economically and sometimes profitably. Several 
large firms have discovered that good landscaping 
can be a useful advertisement and can also raise 
the morale of employees. Speculative house 
builders (notably ‘Span,’ whose work at Ham 
Common and Blackheath is internationally ad- 
mired) have found that communal gardens can 
be laid out and maintained with the financial 
and practical help of residents. Research by the 
Ministry of Agriculture has shown that mineral 
wastes can be persuaded to bear grass or tree 
crops very quickly and cheaply. Several local 
authorities have recently set up landscape de- 
partments. And one or two universities have 
planned extensions in which the landscaping is 
considered just as much as the buildings. (The 
most remarkable of these schemes, for Bir- 
mingham University, can be seen at present at 
the Royal Academy. It was designed by Sir Hugh 
Casson and Neville Conder, and has rightly been 
described as a return to the English picturesque 
landscape tradition of the eighteenth century.) 

What has all this to do with the Chelsea Show? 
Simply this, that Subtopia begins at home. If 
people fill their gardens with rustic chairs, 
hideous hammocks and gruesome statuary that 
can be bought at Chelsea, then their eyes 
are already half-blind to the crudities that are 
constantly appearing in larger landscapes. The 
organisers of the show say that its purpose is 
partly educational. Clearly they cannot censor 
the displays of vulgar garden ornaments and 
equipment. But if they really regard education as 
their business there is a lot they can do. They 
could do worse than to invite the Institute of 
Landscape Architects not only to improve its own 
exhibition, but also to make suggestions for the 
design of the show as a whole. And even if 
the institute was not allowed enough money to 
make startling alterations, at least it could clear 
out the bindweed of ghastly good taste. 
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Concert of Concertos 


By COLIN MASON 


[RECORDING COMPANIES: C, Col- 
umbia; D, Decca; H, HMV; 
P, Philips; R, RCA; V, Vox.] 

THE latest batch of releases in the 

HMV series of Great Recordings 


Lo 
Sy of the Century brings Casals’s 
performance of the Dvorak Cello 


Concerto, made in 1937. Beyond the flawlessness 
of execution, tone and intonation, which were to 
be taken for granted, its most striking quality is 
the extreme reserve and the classical character 
of the interpretation. There is no assertion, except 
in so far as this reserve is itself one, of the per- 
sonality of Casals, who plays with an urbane 
refinement and precision of line and rhythm, and 
an almost puritanical refusal of any gesture of 
romantic eloquence, that come near to suppres- 
sing even the composer’s personality, and cer- 
tainly submerge the national character of the 
music—despite Casals’s having made the record- 
ing (some passages of which have not transferred 
ideally) with the Czech Philharmonic in Prague, 
under Szell. 

Simultaneously with this comes the other great 
nineteenth-century Cello Concerto, Schumann’s, 
played by a Spanish cellist at the opposite extreme 
from Casals in temperament—Gaspar Cassado 
(V). His playing is full of personal mannerisms 
and indulgences, which we are prevented from 
taking offence at by the warmth, sweetness and 
sensuousness of his tone, and by his affection for, 
and delight in, the romantic sentiment of the 
music, which he conveys enchantingly. His taste 
and feeling as an arranger, an activity in which 
he was also prolific, were not so sure, and this 
lovely performance has to carry on its back his 
expanded orchestral version of Schubert’s Arpeg- 
gione Sonata, boring in the original and doubly 
so in this form—except, possibly, for cellists. The 
difficulty for them is to find any first-rate 
nineteenth-century works with orchestra, other 
than the Dvordk, the Schumann, and possibly 
Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Variations, all of which 
Cassado has now recorded. A very attractive and 
recommendable performance of the last of these 
three works, by Maurice Gendron and Ansermet, 
has just been issued on a Decca ten-inch. 

Also among the Great Recordings of the Cen- 
tury comes the Brahms Violin Concerto played 
by Kreisler and Barbirolli. Although recorded a 
year earlier than the Casals, this is technically 
superior and has transferred well. On the other 
hand competition among modern recordings is 
stronger in this work. In the first. movement 
Kreisler’s performance is probably still supreme 
in imagination and technique. Marc Pincherle in 
the programme-note claims to ‘find in the inter- 
pretations of present-day masters the colour and 
shaping which are Kreisler’s.’ None of them has 
achieved a finer balance of the intellectual and 
the poetic qualities than Kreisler here. In the 
second movement he and the conductor, each 
phrasing very beautifully, just miss perfect unity 
of conception, and in the last the musical concen- 
tration of the performance flags. Nevertheless it 
deserves its place in the series, and is a valuable 


example of the art of a player who has somehow 
become much more remote from us than some of 
his great contemporaries. 

A group of lesser nineteenth-century violin 
concertos played by Bronislav Gimpel has been 
issued on two records by Vox. One contains the 
Dvorik and the Goldmark, the other the 
Glazunov, the Wieniawski No. 2 and the Paganini 
No. 1 (in the Wilhelmj arrangement). Gimpel 
plays them with a self-effacing perfection of tech- 
nique and a sensibility and attentiveness to style 
that reveal musical charms in them that few per- 
formers find. I have had more enjoyment from 
them on these records than in any other perfor- 
mances and if they were always played like this 
their reputation might well stand higher than it 
does. Also strongly recommended is the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto played by Ivry Gitlis, 
with the B flat minor Piano Concerto played by 
Monique de la Bruchollerie on the reverse side 
(V). These two fine performances were a sound 
buy when originally issued on separate records. 
On one, they are an outstanding bargain. 

There is a similar and still more outstanding 
bargain, for those who can appreciate it, in the 
release, also on one record, of the Violin Concerto 
and Piano Concerto of Schoenberg, played 
respectively by Wolfgang Marschner and Alfred 
Brendel, with Michael Gielen conducting both 


HORENSTEIN © 
conducts BRAHMS 
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Symphony No. 3 in F 
Variations on a theme by Haydn 


Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Baden-Baden 
PL 10,620 


‘Horenstein’s brilliant ear for colour picks 
out innumerable piquant contrasts .... 
(His) claims are enhanced by a vivid per 
formance of the St. Anthony Variations .... 
The rich contrasts of texture and mood are 
wonderfully realised—this is a revelation 
of Brahms as an orchestrator’ 


David Cairns in Recorp News, June, 1958. 











THE REGENCY GOVERNESS 





In 1814, Lady Sydney Morgan published her period romance 
featuring a governess, Miss O’Halloran, as a romantic heroine. 
In 1816, Jane Austen produced in Emma the perfect portrait 
of the beloved governess and family friend, Miss Taylor. 
Elien Weeton, daughter of a slave-ship captain, took to 
governessing after teaching in a kindergarten, while at the 
same time cooking, sewing and cleaning in her own home. 
Her first post was with a child of ten, subject to fits, who had 
as many as five a day, “and the poor governess was expected 
to hold her down during each one.” 

The conditions under which the governess was expected to 
live and teach during the early years of the eighteenth century 
have long since ceased to exist. Apart from complete desti- 
tution, however, the hazards encountered by a governess or 
private teacher today are not so very different. They still 
meet with the care of dependent relatives, ill-health and 
unemployment, and the G.B.I. does what it can to make life 
easier for them. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


( for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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] (V). In making available (for the first time in this 
country) these two important works by the most 
difficult and unpopular of modern composers, 
Vox have come to the rescue at last where the 
help of the gramophone companies is most 
needed, and where they have so far been least 
willing to give it. The listener who is willing to 
give them a trial must be content at first to enjoy 
a few minutes here and there, and may be wiser to 
concentrate first on the Violin Concerto, which 
makes the heavier demands on concentration but 
offers the greater rewards. Schoenberg writes more 
imaginatively for the violin than for the piano, 
and the melodic instrument also brings this 
element of the music into greater prominence. 
The Violin Concerto starts immediately with a 
theme of great beauty and expressive intensity, 
and a listener who has been moved by this will 
have something to sustain him when the going 
gets harder. In the Piano Concerto the first theme, 
although ‘prettier,’ has a slight banality of rhythm 
which persists throughout the first of the work’s 
four-movements-in-one. Such a flaw in a first 
movement is almost fatal to an extended composi- 
tion. and in spite of the improvement in the later 
movements I feel after playing both concertos 
half a dozen times that this is a weaker and lesser 
work than the Violin Concerto. But I intend to 
persist for a long time yet in the attempt to con- 
vince myself otherwise. 

Two modern English piano concertos, played 
on one record by Denis Matthews (H), are like 
light music after Schoenberg. John Ireland's 
possibly excepted, Rawsthorne’s Second is our 
most successful native piano concerto—effective, 
tuneful and distinctive in style, and with sufficient 
depth of invention to sustain its initial popularity. 
Its only fault is that it has pushed out his First, 
which was also very good. Rubbra’s is more 
elusive, almost enigmatic, despite the simplicity 
of its language. Its originality of form and lyrical 
conception perhaps needed more compelling 
thematic material for fully effective realisation. 


More familiar piano concertos include 
Beethoven’s Third, Fourth and Fifth in the 
Rubinstein set, now being released separately (R), 
and an admirable Emperor by Curzon (D). The 
two Liszt concertos, on one record by Alfred 
Brendel (V), are cleanly and brilliantly played, 
but I missed something of Lisztian excitement in 
them—as though the pianist could play them 
almost too easily. Another Vox coupling is of 
two Mozart concertos (K.467 and K.503) very 
beautifully played by Maria Tipo. K.467 is done 
with irresistible gaiety and elegance. There is also 
a likeable performance of it by Alice Heksch 
(P, 10-inch). 

Finally there is Hindemith’s Clarinet Concerto, 
on the second of a set of three records of his music 
(C). It is an excellent choice, a late work with the 
wit, liveliness and variety of invention, both 
thematic and orchestral, of his youthful chamber 
concertos. The solo part is played with haunting 
tone and phrasing by Louis Cahuzac, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by the com- 
poser. On the other side Hindemith conducts one 
of the most beautiful examples of his more earnest 
lyrical style, the ballet-suite Nobilissima Visione, 
in a perfectly shaped and moving performance. It 
is an ideal record, a persuasive reminder of the 
genius of a composer whose reputation has tended 
to diminish as he has grown older. 
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Cinema 


Ketchup, Anybody? 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Dracula. (Gaumont.) 

One of my fellow film-critics, 
finding me green and gasping on a 
sofa after the press show of 
Dracula (director: Terence Fisher, 
*X’ certificate), hastened to restore 
me with tales of her own un- 
squeamish stomach, toughened, she said, on an 
early diet of Poe and /sabella, or the Pot of Basil 
(Keats, she explained, at my startled look). Well, 
my literary background included those, but it 
hasn’t helped me to face, since I became a film- 
critic, compulsory visible horrors on the screen. 
There still seems to me an unbridgeable gap 
between horrors heard and horrors seen. At the 
very simplest level, that of the ghoulish limerick, 
one can swallow (as it were) the young man of 
Bosham who took out his eyeballs to wash ‘em, 
or the young man of Blackheath who sat down 
on a pair of false teeth, or the young lady of 
Twickenham who teok off her boots and was 
sick in "em, or the young monk of Siberia who 
of fasting grew wearier and wearier (and, in the 
last line, ate up his father superior), or the most 
gastronomically unfortunate of them all, the 
young man of Bengal who went to a fancy-dress 
ball (he went just for fun dressed up as a bun 
and a dog ate him up in the hall). But just try 
seeing any of them and imagination, at least 
mine, fairly boggles. In just the same way, I 
have no objection to reading about werewolves, 
vampires, robots, mummies, monsters, ghosts, 
poltergeists, Things of all kinds; but I do object 
to seeing them in action. 

Take vampires, this week’s cheerful subject. 
We all know the vampire sucks blood and don’t, 
on the whole, lose much sleep about it. But 
seeing a vampire sucking at its victims’ necks, 
seeing the wounds it makes in close-up, the blood 
round its lips and teeth, the exhaustion of its 
dying victims, etc. etc., is not my idea of a jolly 
evening. Whose notion is it? Dracula is clearly 
aimed at adults, as its ‘X’ certificate proves. With- 
out trying to make too heavy weather out of it, 
I just murmur in passing that I hate to think 
what sort of adults. 

In fact, this Dracula is a lot less nasty than its 
Frankenstein predecessor last year, which ended 
by gleefully dissolving its creature, alive and 
kicking, in a bath of acid. Count Dracula merely 
turns leprous and then decomposes under the in- 
fluence of a crucifix, limb by limb slowly cor- 
rupting under our very noses, that’s all. This 
is known as good clean fun in the morgue and gets 
a pat on the head from a Manchester Guardian 
fourth leader. There is one genuinely pleasant 
thing about the film, though—its occasional 
gleams of the authentic Gothic-comic-ironic 
ghoulishness, which is the only proper attitude 
to take with horrors. A great bleak hearse with 
nodding feathers on every available knob and 
beribboned black horses charging about an un- 
specified Alpine landscape; an undertaker (Miles 
Malleson for about two glorious minutes) 





laughing uproariously at his own funeral jokes : 


before an unamused audience: these have the 


right tone, the deadpan tone of : 


Willie, in one of his nice new sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burnt to ashes, 
And now, although the room grows chilly, 
I haven’t the heart to poke poor Willie. 


But they are rare gleams in the long, dark, blood- 
splashed business. Blood, the vampire’s nourish- 
ment, is the film’s obsessional symbol—dripping 
over the credits, squirting up over the hero's 
hands as he bangs a stake into a screaming vam- 
pire’s heart, hanging voluptuously about the sated 
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vampire’s lips like traces of chocolate cake on a 
stuffed schoolboy. Now this must require a pretty 
specialised audience, for the general film audience 
can be surprisingly squeamish. Four years ago 
an excellent Red Cross film was made to attract 
blood donors. Its tone was quiet and clinical: it 
simply showed the donor arriving at the hos- 
pital, having his blood taken (a not very dreadful 
business, as anyone who has had it done knows) 
and going away again; not a drop of visible blood 
around and all in black and white anyway. But 
at its first showing in a public, non-specialised 
cinema so many people fainted that it had to be 
taken off. Well, here you have it red and juicy 
and over-lifesize as ketchup. Who wants it? 
Someone, I suppose. 


Plastic Stone 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


One day about a year ago an exuberant and 
wealthy South African farmer walked into the 
offices of a firm of merchant bankers in the City 
clutching two polythene bags of what looked like 
damp gravel. The result of his visit was the 
development of one of the most interesting new 
materials in the building trade today. 

It consists of a mixture of crushed rock and 
transparent plastic cement which can be applied 
to surfaces in almost the same way as ordinary 
plaster and, when set, looks exactly like natural 
stone. One of its attractions is the beautiful range 
of natural colours-in which it is marketed. These 
go from an alabaster-white to deep reds, greens, 
and a coal-like black. 

Its other great attraction in this country is that 
it is comparatively non-porous and does not 
streak in a smoggy atmosphere. The LCC are 
already using it most effectively on new school 
buildings, and the new St. Michael's Church in 
Knollys Street, New Cross, which is faced with 
this material, has survived its first London winter 
without any sign of smog marking. 

The material can be used as an interior wall 
surface not only in living-rooms but in bathrooms 
or kitchens. As a fireplace surrounding, it will 
withstand heat as well as most ceramic tiles. Its 
special undercoating provides a bonding of 
immense strength and it is almost impossible to 
chip it off. It can be applied to metal, glass, stone 
or wood. 

Called ‘Glamorock’ by its inventor, the name 
—despite the pained expressions it evokes in 
architectural circles—has now been patented. If 
you have had any experience of plastering as a 
do-it-yourself man, you should be able to apply 
it easily. With undercoating, it costs 25s. 8d. per 
seven-pound pack and is now available from good 
builders’ merchants. The cost works out at ap- 
proximately 10s. per square yard. 


* * * 


Since my flat was burgled I have been anxious 
to improve the lock. Friends have offered various 


. solutions, but eventually,’ by devious encounters, . 


I was introduced to The Expert, the professional 
housebreaker, to tell me how I could make my 
home burglar-proof. 


He was not particularly hopeful. To The Expert 
no known domestic lock has so far proved un- 
beatable. But several of the better types, he 
assured me, will at least fox the casual sneak-thief. 

The Yale-type spring lock is one of the simplest 
to open, a piece of celluloid six inches square can 
be worked round the door jamb, and yet be strong 
enough to push the spring back. You can prevent 
this, my professional acquaintance told me, by 
hammering into the door jamb three tin-tacks 
above the lock and three below; they should. pro- 
trude about one-eighth of an inch. This is probably 
safer than using the old-fashioned mortice lock, 
of which there are only three basic types and 
fewer than a dozen variations, all of which can 
be opened by a skeleton key. 

The locks made by Chubb and Banham’s have 
very much more complicated movements; opening 
them by skeleton key is possible, but difficult. Cer- 
tainly they discourage the sneak-thief. The Inger- 
soll lever lock foils both the skeleton-key burgler 
and the. celluloid crook and the only way entry 
can be made is by removing the lock. Alas, says 
The Expert, thieves have already evolved a tool 
for the job. 

Prices of Chubb locks are from 39s. 6d. to 170s.; 
Banham’s cost £6 6s.; and Ingersoll have two 
front-door models, costing 52s. 6d. and 77s. 


+ . +. 

Remembering with gratitude a book Theodora 
FitzGibbon wrote a while back on planning cater- 
ing and cooking for weekends in the country, I am 
glad to see a successor, Country House Cooking 
(André Deutsch, 15s.). She has taken the recipes 
from personal recipe books, most of them dating 
from the last century; and if they help to rescue 
English cooking from the unmerited contempt 
into which it has fallen (largely, as the author 
realises, because of a failure to adapt old 
country-house dishes to the needs of a servant- 
hall-less community), Mrs. FitzGibbon will have 
donea valuable service. My only quarrel with the 
book concerns the lack of biographical informa- 
tion about some of the authors: impressionable 
guests would be the more impressed to hear not 
just the name of the inventors, or sponsors, of the 
recipes, but also some facts about them. 
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What are they like at home? 


By MILES 


HEN One considers the continuing popularity 
We marriage as a social custom, it does seem 
odd that no one (as far as I know) has made a 
full and comprehensive study of what happens to 
the men and women who marry: the infinite 
diversity of means they employ to punish each 
other, the endless variety of arrangements to 
differ, allowances and checks and defences. A 
study, in short, of the patterns of marriage in this 
mid-century society. 

Anyone can draw up a list of the reasons why 
a marriage breaks down; one such list is given in 
a recent book, Marriage Counselling, by J. H. 
Wallis and H. S. Booker.* More important for 
society, in the long view, are the forces that keep 
the partners together, through storms and scenes, 
sulks and silences, move and counter-move, ad- 
vance and retreat. The list in the book shows ‘per- 
sonal defects’ at the top, with some 33 per cent. of 
the total break-down: the scope of this term is 
pretty wide—selfishness, drink, gambling, im- 
maturity, lack of intelligence, cruelty, ill-temper 
are given as examples. The author of our study 
would need to look into these and analyse out 
some common factors. For instance, drink, as 
such, can hardly be regarded as a prime cause of 
failure in marriage or any other human relation- 


* Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s. 
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ship; taking to the bottle is a symptom, not a 
cause. It is common experience that some men 
begin to drink more heavily after the wedding day, 
and after a while the wife may walk out in bore- 
dom, loneliness or fury; but the pub is not the 
‘cause’ of the break, it is simply being used as a 
way of escape from something threatening or 
intolerable in the emotional ‘field’ between two 
people. 

I am quite sure that the counsellors of the Mar- 
riage Guidance Council are doing a very useful 
job, and it is plain that they help many a couple 
to find more contentment in each other, and add 
to the sum of human happiness. Looking at their 
book, two comments occurred to me. The first is 
that to separate out the causes of break-down into 
categories—ill-health, incompatibility, infidelity, 
and the like—may be useful for the purpose of 
description, but it is artificial, in that these are all 
aspects of a whole individual: it is the complex 
of motives and feelings inside him (or her) that 
determine success or failure. These he brought 
with him into the marriage in the first place, 
whether they were inside or (more likely) outside 
conscious awareness. The second comment is that 
I would like to know more about the couples who 
don’t seek counsel. What kinds of pattern are 
these? The husbands and wives who stay together, 
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decade after decade—what is known about them? 
The couple who ‘never quarrel; never a cross word 
in twenty years-—what does this really mean? 

What a vast field for inquiry there is here! I 
suppose, as with most inquiries, it could be best 
done by a team, and properly belongs to the field 
of social science. The doctor might join in, but his 
training, as it now is, does not fit him to contribute 
much of value; life itself, not the discipline of the 
medical school, is the only preparation. 

* * * 

‘I have often reflected that we lawyers would 
be out of work if everyone told the truth’ (Mr. 
Justice Hilbery). And / have often reflected on 
how subjective is the test for truth. When the 
case rests on the statement of an individual, and 
there is no other evidence, how does the Judge, 
and the Court, decide whether the witness is telling 
the truth or not? By a subjective judgment, a 
hunch, a feeling—a feeling of ‘twelve good men 
and true,’ if you like, but a feeling nevertheless, 
So the execution of justice may rest not on a nice 
balance of fact and evidence, but on a feeling- 
judgment. Lawyers are required to be precise in 
their speech, and exact in expression—but who 
knows what turbulent emotional tides ebb and 
flow beneath? I suspect that many of them are 
almost as impulsive as some scientists have shown 
themselves to be. Mankind needs something to 
worship, and since formal religion began to 
decline, people have turned to science. Every now 
and then I encounter the man who really believes 
that science is the key to paradise, and a few of 
these, not content with worshipping their idol, 
are bent on stamping out the infidel, with a fer- 
vour that recalls the Holy Inquisition. 
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New Roads South 


Y a political Gresham’s Law the mediocre 
B:. driving the adventurous out of the House 
of Commons. Of those who are at all mentally 
active when they reach it few can stand the mix- 
ture of drugs and bludgeon-blows which it deals 
out. The grasshopper-minded find in politics a 
delicious hayfield. They can skip from subject to 
subject as topics bob up, occupy the House for a 
day, then sink below the horizon. It is enjoyable 
but debauching. More conscientious Members 
suffer the death by a thousand cuts from the cor- 
respondence which digs at them relentlessly on 
every subject from nuclear warfare to surgical 
boots. And there is brutal smothering of the mind 
by ministerial jargon on footling Bills. If a Mem- 
ber succeeds in carving out a little oasis in the 
welter of Parliamentary business where he can 
read and perhaps even reflect, he’finds he is on a 
committee, on six committees, worst of all on the 
Scottish Grand Committee. The dangers of Parlia- 
mentary life for anyone North of the Border who 
hopes to remain mentally alive are peculiarly 
terrifying. At the end of an endless vista of sleeper 
journeys, the view of Westminster from Scotland 
is not as attractive as it may have been in Dr. 
Johnson’s day. 

Walter Elliot did not entirely escape these dan- 
gers. His quixotic loyalty and combativeness 
sometimes spurred him to his feet to attack such 
obvious windmills as only a hack politician, you 
would think, could possibly mistake for dragons. 
But he had a mind, and he kept it, a capacious, 
generous, articulate mind, containing interesting 
attics stored with all sorts of odds and ends. Fur- 
ther, what made him notable among his colleagues 
was that, to the end, he received ideas. Instead of 
setting him off at a canter down a well-trodden 
path, ideas thrown up in debate or conversation 
frequently sent Walter Elliot down new roads. 

So he withstood the drugs of politics. He re- 
mained faithful to a marginal and inconvenient 
Scottish seat and without bitterness he met shame- 
ful treatment by his party. It proves it can be 
done. Even Scotsmen can stand up against modern 
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politics. But it is difficult. The change which has 
come over Scotland and politics in Walter Elliot’s 
lifetime has made it very difficult. There were in 
Scotland when he was young a lot of men of 
hard, high intellectual gifts. They were a trifle 
rarefied, perhaps, and in modern eyes not very 
Scotch. But they maintained a high standard, 
they were interested—and were able to be inter- 
ested—in things outside Scotland. Much of this 
has gone. 





Not unnaturally there has been a swing in 
Scotland away from the austerity of its pre-1914 
life, and at the same time there has been a protest 
against the movement South and the decay of 
things specifically Scottish. The mingling of the 
two currents has led to some blether, too much 
toleration of the second-rate if only it can be 
called Scots, and an assumption that goodwill can 
make up for shoddy thinking. In spite of their 
reputation for silence, the Scotch are by nature 
long-winded. If given half a chance they will call 
a bus company a motor traction company, and 
they sincerely believe that if they say something 
not three, but fifteen times, it becomes true. 
They can be kept in order, but they need the 
discipline of academic and artistic standards and 
they need continual contact with people and 
events. They have,always been bad at running 
their own affairs and rather good at interfering 
in other peoples’: the reason is that their own 
affairs have never been set in a wide enough per- 
spective. The national movement in politics and 
literature should not be an ingrowing affair con- 
cerned to conduct parish-pump affairs with a 
Scottish accent. It should be, and at best is, an 
effort to bring a Scottish point of view to bear 
on European and world events. 

There is a Scottish point of view, but it has 
little to do with tartan hose and cross-gartered 
shoes, lallans or tourism. There is a national view 
on politics in its true sense, on how you rum a 


community. The method of running the Presby- 
terian Church is excellent—it is the one compen- 
sation for the break with Rome which cut Scot- 
land off from some of the wider contacts which 
she has so much needed. Hume and Adam Smith 
dealt with men and women; they had a philo- 
sophy which could be practised, and now it has 
become desiccated into logical positivism and 
mathematical economics. Scotland should and 
could have contacts with the continental coun- 
tries which England neither wants nor needs. St. 
Andrews should be a University for the Common- 
wealth and Europe. It has the situation and the 
tr.dition. But no one can think of it except as a 
glorified grammar school. The ‘Scottish Renais- 
sance, as it has been foolishly called, has had 
good moments; it has been humane in many ways. 
But not all the Edinburgh Festivals have made it 
the expansive, outward-looking movement which 
it should have been. 

So we return to Walter Elliot, who proved that 
it was possible to represent Kelvingrove and think 
beyond Glasgow, who was always ready to give 
an opinion on national matters but refused to be 
silent about the world. Shall we see his like again? 
Shall we find other people of his calibre willing 
to face the trail up and down from London? Shall 
we find other people to surmount the dullness of 
modern politics—so incredibly. illustrated at 
North Islington where only 35 per cent. of the 
electorate showed any interest in the Tory/ Labour 
battle? I don’t believe we shall find enough people 
unless Westminster and Edinburgh are shaken 
up. Our problems today are nearly all political, 
and they are insoluble because our political think- 
ing and our political institutions are out of date: 
out of date and repulsive to most men of intel- 
ligence. Scotland, denied the reality or the symbols 
of government, suffers particularly. She could give 
something very valuable to modern politics. She 
could provide more men with minds and not mere 
gramophones inside their heads. She may be full 
of mute, inglorious Elliots, but it will need a 
revolution to unleash them. 
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Scotland’s Employment Problems 


By GEORGE MIDDLETON* 


CONOMIC growth in Scotland dates back to 
Bitne beginning of the Industrial Revolution. 
James Watt became prominent in Glasgow in 
1764, and Scott’s shipyard at Greenock is the 
oldest in the world. Coal-mining, iron and steel 
production, shipbuilding and marine engineering 
have constituted the basic industries of Scotland 
since the early days of industrial development in 
Britain. Today, Scottish industry is noted not only 
for the ships it builds, from the Queen Elizabeth 
to the latest type of dredger, but also for its 
medium and heavy engineering products. 

Over two million persons in Scotland are 
registered for employment and of these about 
80,000, or nearly 4 per cent., are unemployed, 
whereas the figure for Great Britain is just over 
2 per cent. Unemployment of around 40,000 to 
$0,000 has persisted since the war despite the most 
active endeavours of the social forces in Scotland 
to reach an equation at the national figure. Scot- 
land at no time has had more unfilled- vacancies 
than unemployed persons so that she could never 
be accused of having over-full employment. 

In Dundee there are twenty unemployed 
workers looking for every one vacant job. 
There are more than 5,000 workers signing on at 
the Labour Exchange: six in every hundred— 
three times the national average. The prospect for 
many school-leavers today is going straight from 
the classroom to the dole queue. And one jute 
worker and one building worker in every ten 
are drawing unemployment benefit. 

One of the major factors adversely affecting 
the employment position in Scotland is the con- 
tinuing over-dependence on heavy industry. Two- 
fifths of the working population are engaged.imthe 
latter as against one-fifth in England and Wales. 
Diversification has therefore been one of the main 
demands of the Trade Union Movement. 

Scotland’s share of what might be described 
as the modern industries is poor compared with 
that of England. In aircraft construction there 
are twenty-five times as many employed in 
England as in Scotland; in chemicals twenty times; 
in rayon, nylon and synthetic fibres there are 
forty jobs for each one in Scotland; only 8,000 
people are employed in Scotland in motor-car 
and cycle components compared with about 
400,000 in England; in the field of television, 
radio, etc., there are about 2,000 in Scotland as 
compared with 40,000 in England. 

A high proportion of American industry, has 
come to Scotland. It has been estimated that about 
80 per cent. of the American firms who have 
established themselves in the United Kingdom are 
located in Scotland. These firms have brought 
thousands of jobs and have assisted in some 
measure towards meeting Scotland’s need for 
lighter industries. Moreover, there is the prospect 
that with the opening of the free trade area in 
Europe more American firms may be attracted 
to Scotland. 

In the sphere of new factory provisions, a 
large proportion of the factories have been 
built by Government money and rented to the 





* George Middleton is General Secretary of the 
Scottish TUC. 





tenants. The almost complete cessation of this 
in recent times struck a heavy blow at Scottish 
development. An examination of the new indus- 
trial building since 1951 shows that one-sixth of 
the factories erected in Scotland were govern- 
ment-financed. England and Wales have partly 
surmounted the difficulty created by the Govern- 
ment by having private companies engaged on the 
construction of factories for rental or amortisa- 
tion, but in Scotland this has been found to be 
impracticable. 

A further pointer to Scotland’s under-develop- 
ment in relation to modern industries is the fact 
that while she is at present producing twice as 
many technologists as the rest of the United 
Kingdom in proportion to her population, of the 
present output fewer than half remain in Scotland. 
However, in regard to the annual output of 
National Certificate holders at both ordinary and 
higher levels, Scotland falls far short of England 
and Wales. Her industry is accordingly deficient 
in such people. 

A scrutiny of the distribution of industry in 
Great Britain shows that, during the 1950s particu- 
larly, there has been a pronounced tendency for 
the burden of new industry to be located in the 
South. There is, therefore, sound reason for com- 
plaint that Scotland receives a disproportionate 
share of industrial development. It is, of course, 
a fair assumption that when the present amending 
Bill becomes law those parts of Scotland outwith 
the Development Area will get the opportunity of 
receiving government financial assistance . to- 
wards their industrial development. 


A feature of Scotland’s recent economic 
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troubles has been the decline in some of her tradi 
tional industries, including jute, shale oil and sec- 
tions of textiles. To talk about 2 or 3 per cent. of 
unemployment in the fishing districts of the north- 
east coast is simply farcical. Romantic thinking 
has concealed for decades the poverty and hard- 
ship of those living in the Highlands. Dounreay 
Atomic Experimental Station is, therefore, a con- 
siderable economic gain for this part of Scotland. 
It will, when completed, have a personnel of 
1,800 and will help to absorb many of those dis- 
placed from fishing and farming. Much more 
employment, however, is necessary to rehabilitate 
this area. An overall Development Authority 
séems to be the only answer. 


Major projects which could be proceeded with 
almost immediately and would undoubtedly 
change the face of Scotland’s economy are: 


(1) The location of the new strip mill at Grange- 
mouth and all that this portends; 


(2) A commencement with the atomic energy 
scheme at Crimond to assist the north-east 
coastal area; 

(3) Acceleration of the construction of the Forth 
and Tay Road Bridges providing vital lines of 
communication and giving employment to the 
building industry and to civil engineering; 

(4) Speeding up the provision of the graving dock 
at Greenock. This would be a tremendous factor 
in easing the present situation in that area and 
the government decision to give financial aid 
should make it a priority; 

‘(5) More government-financed factories to rent and 
special-purpose factories on amortisation terms 
to encourage industrialists to Scotland. 


All of the social forces in Scotland are united in 
working for a healthy and prosperous economy 
integrated with that of the United Kingdom. The 
people, the skill, the vigour and determination 
are available to achieve it. 


Power Sources in Scotland 


By 


N 1903, when the late Sir Edward MacColl 
J startes work with the then Clyde Valley Electri- 
cal Power Company, very reasonable boiler fuel 
could be bought, as he once told me, for half-a- 
crown a ton. In those days, when the coal com- 
panies had to get rid of their small coal for what 
little it would fetch, refinements in boiler-room 
and turbine hall practice were hardly worth while. 
And the harnessing of water power on a large 
scale to profit was out of the question, even in 
the ‘land of the mountain and the flood.’ 

Twenty years later, when he induced his firm to 
set about taking power out of the Falls of Clyde, 
near Lanark, the project was called MacColl’s 
Folly. When he died before his time in 1951, being 
then Deputy Chairman and the working brains 
of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 
the water turbines under the linns at Bonnington 
and Stonebyres on the Clyde were producing 
among the cheapest power in the country. And 
much bigger hydro-electric schemes were in profit- 
able commission in Galloway, and in the High- 
lands. 

What, in fact, has made all the difference to 
power production in Scotland, as elsewhere in 
Britain, has been the chronic scarcity and mount- 
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ing price of coal. That has set the pattern of effort 
for both the Hydro-Electric Board, as it is 
generally called for short, and the South of Scot- 
land Electricity Board. The former, which is in 
charge north of a line drawn from above Dum- 
barton to the north-west corner of Fife, generates 
the bulk of its power from water. But it has a very 
considerable stake in steam and diesel stations and 
is pushing ahead with the development of peat- 
burning gas turbines. The latter, which operates 
south of the line, and for convenience sake, in 
a little corner of ‘Scotia irridenta’ which takes in 
Berwick and the Holy Isle, is preponderantly 
based on steam power. All the same, its string of 
hydro stations in Galloway makes that land of the 
ancient Gaels of the South much more completely 
water-power country than the general Highlands 
of the present-day Gaels of the north. 

Among the bens and glens of the north, 
west of the narrow coastal belt, where coal- 
burning power stations serve to take the base load, 
more and more of the streams are being run to- 
gether and dammed up. But though the Hydro- 
Board is no longer quite so generous with its terms 
to the public, having been caught short with an 
arid summer which dried up its water and its kitty, 
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it is still vigorously pushing ahead with pioneer 
developments. These include, on the strictly power 
side, work with an oil-burning gas turbine at 
Dundee and with a peat-fuelled gas turbine at 
Altnabreac in Caithness. With so much of the 
country that is not bare rock being under a blan- 
ket of moss, the ‘Peat for Power’ slogan has always 
been compelling in Scotland. 

Oddly enough, however, the first really suc- 
cessful burning of peat for power, this time under 
boilers, may well take place in the bailiwick of the 
South of Scotland Board. Near the Barony pit 
in Ayrshire, that Board has just commissioned a 
power station specially designed to use washery 
slurry and duff. Based on peat-firing experiments 
already carried out at its Bonnybridge station, it 
has in mind to win extra fuel for the Barony 
boilers from the nearby Aird’s Moss. The deep and 
expansive bog was the scene of a bloody clash 
between the Covenanters and the dragoons of 
Claverhouse and it might, incidentally, as well as 
fuel, yield a selection of eighteenth-century 
weapons, if not well-preserved bodies. 

To be sure, the South of Scotland electricity 
people, who are now almost as free from direct 
London control as their fellows in the north, are 
out to make the most of their comparative libér- 
ties. In Portobello power station, near Edinburgh, 
which boasts the highest thermal efficiency in all 
Britain, they have, for example, been experiment- 
ing with the running of steam turbines on gas 
turbine lines. This promises a doubling of 
thermal efficiency and thus a more than substan- 
tial saving in fuel. 

If this idea were to come to anything it would, 
of course, put commercial atomic power away 
back where it came from, in the science labora- 
tory, until at least such time as further rises in 
more conventional fuel costs make uranium com- 
petitive. For all that, the biggest thing in the 
power programme in Scotland is the development 
of nuclear power. Matching a station now being 
built by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority near Annan, Dumfriesshire, the South 
of Scotland Board is now well away with a com- 
mercial venture at Hunterston, on the Ayrshire 
coast. Set by the sea amid rugged grandeur, this 
new plant will have a capacity of around 300,000 
kilowatts. It will thus be somewhat larger than 
the biggest coal-burning station presently active 
in Scotland, at Clyde’s Mill, Cambuslang. 

The big point is that, for a number of cogent 
reasons, atomic power would seem to fit Scotland 
like the hand the glove. To be going on with, the 
country offers plenty of sites well away from 
population centres, where the cleansing winds 
blow free, and the fresh cooling water is abundant. 

But the ace card in the atomic game now in 
early train is the possibility of linking atomic and 
hydro power in aid of low capital and running 
costs. The basic principle is that nuclear power 
Stations, which must, short of ‘dumping’ the steam, 
whirr away steadily during the dim watches of the 
night when demand is low, will devote this surplus 
power to pumping water into elevated storage 
dams. This water, belying the caustic comments 
by Lemuel Gulliver about a mill on a ridge which 
was served by water pumped up from the valley 
and which he saw on his travels, will then be run 
down through water turbines to cope with day- 
time demand at a few minutes’ notice. It so hap- 
pens that while England commands few suitable 


sites for the combined operation, Scotland, by 
favour of nature, is very well provided. The first 
scheme of the kind, in which the two Boards will 
co-operate, is planned to go up by Ben Cruachan, 
in Argyll. And, who knows, future visitors to 
the Edinburgh Festival may see Duddington Loch 
being regularly raised to the top of Salisbury 
Crags in aid of fugitive current. 

For the rest, the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board is busy with the first half of a new thermal 
power station at Kincardine-on-Forth, by the 
road bridge. Though strictly conventional, this 
will ultimately, at full size, develop 700,000 kilo- 
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watts out of low-grade fuel. And it will be notable 
for the systematic disposal of the resultant flue 
ash and dust to win land along the river bank. 

Touching on ash, the Scottish power people 
have their eye on the big ‘Lurgi’ gas plant, the first 
of its kind in Britain, which the Scottish Gas 
Board plans to lay out at Westfield, in Fife. Com- 
pletely gasifying the high ash, open-cast coal 
which is plentiful in the district, this will pipe out 
30 million cubic feet of high-grade gas a day. 
Whether or no some part of this is burned under 
boilers or fed into gas engines it will add to 
Scottish power resources. 


The Ancient Kingdom 


By D. W. 


po South British reader, confronted with a 
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government in London, Edinburgh, Paisley or 


phrase like ‘Mrs. McLumpha’s Mortification,’ ~ New Galloway. And Sir David Milne’s lucid 


might recoil in horror, dreading exposure to 
Caledonian pawky comedy. He will not, spontan- 
eously, realise that the phrase is more likely to be 
seen on a japanned deed box in the office of a 
Writer to the Signet than on the stage. And if he 
does not know the special Scots meaning of 
‘mortification, he is equally unlikely to know 
what is meant by ‘the General Register of Sasines,’ 
‘the Register of Hornings,’ ‘the Register of Entails,’ 
or ‘the Register of English and Irish Judgments.’ 
He will not, indeed, find most of these strange 





archival collections explained in Sir David Milne’s 
book,* although he will find them listed with 
many other odd-sounding offices, officers, areas 
and functions. (One of the, to me, most attractive 
titles is provided by the Stationery Office pam- 
phlet, ‘The Glenlatterach Scheme of the Laich 
O’ Moray Water Board.’) 

Names like these will convey to the Southron 
that Scotland is, or, at any rate, has been, a 
foreign country, and so will the list of Lords 
Advocate. Some were great men like Duncan 
Forbes (of Culloden), later Lord Forbes. Some 
took impressive titles like that Duncan M’Neill 
who rather greedily became Baron Colonsay and 
Oronsay: But it is to be feared that of the present 
Court of Session, only Lord Wheatley’s name will 
ring any bell and that because it fell to him to 
decide that artificial insemination was not adultery 
as the law knows that offence. In short, the ways in 
which the Ancient Kingdom is distinguished from 
its neighbour to the south or from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are, by the common reader, 
relegated to the world of mere antiquarian sur- 
vival. Indeed, they may not even get that 
degree of attention, for modern Scotland is not 
even travestied in the manner of A Window in 
Thrums or Roaming in the Gloaming. 

We can’t expect, then, much spontaneous eager- 
ness to learn about the mechanics of Scottish 





* THE ScorrisH Orrice. (THe New WHITEHALL 
SERIES.) By Sir David Milne. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 
+ Loca GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. (H.M.S.O., 4s.) 


exposition of the duties of his office will not hold 
even Scottish bairns from play or older citizens 
from the chimney corner. For, model of lucidity 
as it is, his book lacks life. There is no trace here 
of the traditional prefervidum ingenium, no 
material for controversy; there is, as I compute, 
one joke and that a very mild one. And the com- 
mon reader, even the Scottish common reader, 
might wonder why there is a Scottish Office, why 
there should be over 300 local authorities in a 
country with a population a lot less than that of 
Greater London and not much more than that of 
the LCC area. He might wonder at the differences 
in scale between the biggest and smallest of the 
Scottish units. But as he contemplates the dupli- 
cation of offices in London and Edinburgh, the 
cutting-out of Scottish segments of the central 
governmental system to make of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland a super Pooh-Bah, as he tries 
to assess the justification for doing the same things 
in different ways, he may be assailed with doubts 
as to whether the Scottish parts of the British 
governmental system should not be quietly 
assimilated to the English (or British) pattern; he 
may ask himself whether there is more in Scottish 
administrative eccentricity than in the autonomy 
of the Isle of Man. 

There is. But what there is is better conveyed 
in the brief Stationery Office pamphlet} than in 
The Scottish Office, for the pamphlet reminds us 
adroitly of the separate historical destiny of 
England and ‘the Ancient Kingdom.’ The Ancient 
Kingdom? Partly because that is how James VI 
and I referred to the kingdom that he gladly left 
behind him in 1603 when the noblest prospect 
dawned for him and for so many of his country- 
men. Partly because this venerable phrase recalls 
the fact that the Kingdom of the Scots with its 
well-established connection through Ireland and 
the Stone of Destiny with Pharaonic Egypt and 
the Palestine of the Patriarchs is vastly superior 
in antiquity, and so in dignity, to the modern 
political construction founded by Saxon sea and 
Norman land pirates. The ‘sacring’ of the King, 
seated on the Stone of Destiny in the sacred wood 
of Scone, linked the feudal kingdom to the ancient 
Celtic monarchy. All this, no doubt, is swathed in 
legend and mystery like the landscape of the 
Japanese version of Macbeth. But St. Andrew's 
House exists in Edinburgh because of this feeling 
of separateness, of a unique historical tradition 
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that unites Catholic and Gaelic Barra to 
Protestant and ‘Anglian’ Berwickshire, that ex- 
plains the role of the General Assembly and 
dignifies the most refined Murrayfield accent 
uttering the sacred cry ‘feet,’ or the more formid- 
able and demotic Hampden roar. Sir David Milne 
takes all this for granted, which is a pity; but 
if the reader also takes it for granted, he will 
learn a great deal from both book and pamphlet 
that will possibly be new to him even if he is a 
Scot resident in Scotland (after all, there are 
millions of them); still more if he is an exile or 
a foreigner. 

He will learn, for one thing, that despite the 
prefervidum ingenium the Scots, in their govern- 
mental system, can compromise effectively. The 
very lopsidedness of the structure perhaps, im- 
poses this, but compromises ‘imposed’ by circum- 
stance do not always come about (look at France). 
Thus the equivalent of the English county 
borough is the four ‘counties of cities’ (Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee), but Glas- 
gow is more populous than all the others put 
together, and so, in addition to the division be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, there is the real 
if not legal division of authority between Edin- 
burgh, the capital, and its overmighty neighbour 
Glasgow. At the other end of the scale are the 
small burghs, nearly 200 of them, federal units 
in the county council system, but proud and 
cherished. They have their Provost and Bailies— 
and their own problems. In the golden age before 
1914, so the story runs, at the annual meeting 
of the Convention of Royal Burghs, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh combined to propose the raising 
of a penny rate for some ‘experiment noble in 
purpose,’ as Mr. Hoover once described pro- 
hibition. ‘A penny rate in my burgh,’ retorted the 
Provost of Wester Anstruther, ‘would produce 
thirty shillings—and in Easter Anstruther it 
would not have produced much more. Some 
Glasgow housing estates have bigger populations 
than have some ‘large burghs.’ Yet, as has been 
said, the broad axe of compromise (to borrow 
from Scottish legal lore) is at work. Only Glas- 
gow insists on having its own fire brigade. The 
days are gone when one could cheer on ‘the 
butts,’ confident that the local amateurs in the 
Royal Burgh of Rutherglen would not arrive 
much later at a local fire than would Glasgow’s 
haughty professionals. Not only do burghs and 
county councils work together in federal amity, 
but groups of counties do. It is possible to rejoice, 
like Andrew Fairservice, in the glorious chain 
of burghs of the Kingdom of Fife with the proud 
knowledge that Kirkcaldy ‘is langer than ony 
town in England,’ ‘and yet not worry too much 
about efficiency. History and symmetry can both 
be disregarded, as when Perthshire is not deemed 
to be a Highland county or St. Andrews and 
Thurso, with good legal, if not much functional, 
justification, exercise local planning powers. 

A good case can be made, and Sir David Milne 
makes it by implication, for the thesis that Scottish 
local government and the administrative devolu- 
tion from London to Edinburgh that has gone 
on all through this century have met most of the 
reasonable claims of the Nationalists, And yet, 
and yet! There is a lot that could be said but not, 
perhaps, by a serving civil servant. The reader 
who comes innocently to The Scottish Office will 





but nothing of the acrimonious controversies over 
its financing that have shown that the spirit of 
thrift (or of passing the bawbee) is not dead. The 
scandalously low level of voting in local elections 
is a bad sign on which Sir David does not find it 
prudent to comment. Nor, naturally enough, is 
there any attempt to prejudge the results of the 
inquiry that the Secretary of State is rightly 
making into the rent policy of Glasgow Corpora- 
tion where a third of the population are ‘Corpora- 
tion’ tenants and only a third of the electors vote 
in local elections. It is not only a matter of avoid- 
ing controversy. There is no allusion to the success 
of the religious settlement of the 1918 Education 
Act. There is nothing, except by implication, about 
the superiority of Scottish administration of crimi- 
nal justice: an allusion to the way the police are 
kept in their place by the Procurators-Fiscal is 
not quite enough. All that is here is good, but 
we could have done with something more like 
a haggis and less like a black bun. If Wales (which 
has an embryo Welsh office and now has a capital, 
Cardiff) gets a volume in this series, let us hope 
that its author, even if he is an official, is a little 
less cautious. Scottish government is neither as 
edifying nor as dull as one might think! 


The Ancient University 


By ROBERT TAUBMAN 


HE four Scottish universities are not so old 
Ee Oxford and Cambridge, but they have 
behind ‘them a longer tradition—certainly a 
stricter and less accommodating one. The univer- 
sities of the south are prone to dissent and 
deviation and reform; but in Scotland a dis- 
position to orthodoxy seems to be registered in 
these quantities of grey academic stone, in the 
almost medieval attitudes to learning which sur- 
vive in the north in a hardy, if rather incon- 
gruous, fashion. Most striking of all is an old- 
fashioned moral quality—a respect for learning 
coupled with a lack of amenity, a certain gravitas 
in the atmosphere of the Scottish universities. It 
is a tough and distinctive tradition and it has 
given the universities their present character, 
even if it is unlikely to be an effective influence 
in the future. 

In some respects, the Scottish universities are 
well adapted to the demands that are now being 
made on them. They are fortunate in that four 
ancient foundations is a large number for a 
country the size of Scotland. Already by the six- 
teenth century they formed a notable galaxy, 
almost as impressive as that of the Lombard 
Plain; since then, as the population of the country 
has grown, they have assumed quite naturally 
the function of educating a large proportion of 
it. They have also been, and are, singularly free 
from class distinctions. Under the influence of 
Bible-reading and compulsory schooling paid for 
by the parish, Scotland has been a literate 
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nation for a long time (John Knox’s Education 
Act was the first in Europe); in the last century, a 
university education was within the reach of ten 
times more of the Scots than of the English. The 
demands now made for further expansion, the 
talk of an educated mass democracy, have no 
cause to lead in the Scottish universities to the 
reappraiSals they provoke elsewhere. 

The relationship with the community has 
brought out in Scottish education a bent for being 
practical, pragmatic and socially useful. It has 
only been brought out, for it was implanted in 
the universities at the time of their foundation. 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen and Glasgow were created 
in the fifteenth century on the pattern of Bologna, 
and derived from it one of the central ideas of 
the European tradition, the notion of a university 
as a training ground for the professions. Other 
functions have since been proposed and the 
Scottish universities have been influenced by 
them, notably by the German idea of the prime 
importance of original research. But the charac- 
teristic tradition in Scotland did not diverge far 
from the medizval intention; it never relaxed the 
disciplines of professional training. 

Respect for learning, therefore, is not unmixed 
with respect for the fruits of learning, its solid 
professional advantages. This may be an unduly 
pragmatic attitude, but it is not a philistine one. 
It is related to many of the virtues of the Scottish 
system—its thoroughness, for one thing (most 
degree courses take at least a year longer than 
in England). And to relate study to a profes- 
sional purpose, to insist on its value as a training 
for a craft or vocation, has this to be said for 
it: it instils in a student unawares the beginning 
of professional integrity. This may seem a small 
thing, if integrity remains limited to the profes- 
sional field; yet it may be more, in the way of 
moral development, than many students owe to 
their universities. 

But the Scottish emphasis in education has its 
own limitations. Most obvious is a didactic tone, 
disagreeable in itself and serving to emphasise 
the distinction between student and teacher. A 
professor in Scotland is accorded a degree of re- 
spect surely not matched elsewhere—it is apt to 
make him a mandarin, inclined to a conscious 
air of authority and isolated by his position in 
the hierarchy. So, too, the formal lecture is an 
immense feature. of the system, Rather than a 
seminar or a tutorial. group, the lecture room 
provides the most typical interior view of a 
Scottish university, and no sound, unfortunately, 
is more familiar than the measured tones of ex- 
position and the rustle of students taking notes. 
It is not a method that incites originality or 
recklessness or argument. The ordinary student, 
whether from unfamiliarity with ideas or a native 
scepticism about them, is unhappy when asked 
to venture any of his own. In spite of his 
notorious independence of authority in nearly 
everything else, he appears to be singularly un- 
suspicious of it in warking hours. He is amenable 
to instruction but hard to stimulate, and is apt to 
be thought conversationally uninteresting. 

Is this enough to suggest that the’ tradition 
itself is in decay? A writer in. The Times of a 
hundred years ago remarked on an altogether 
different degree of liveliness and attributed it to 
the fact that ‘the arts of discussion and the great 
problems of modern thought have a recognised 
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prominence in the ordinary teaching of the univer- 
sity, which is not to be found south of the Tweed.’ 
And the contrast he made between English and 
Scottish universities was: ‘The object of the one 
system is to produce, in the largest sense of the 
word, scholarship; the object of the other is to 
generate the habit of thought and to produce self- 
knowledge.’ Clearly there has been a change. This 
does not sound like what anyone would now find 
peculiarly Scottish in the system; by contrast, it 
is just what is looked to as a virtue of the univer- 
sities in the south. 

To look to the south is becoming: a habit, for 
although the native tradition survives in the 
universities it is no longer enough to sustain them. 
To invoke it in its old authority is to be aware 
of the passage of time, of meaningless usages 
and sharp incongruities with the present. Other 
influences—one notices them less at first, since 
they are so much the common stock of an age 
of university planning—are already superseding 
it. Along with an influx of both students and 
professors from the south have come new atti- 
tudes and manners: more casual and convivial, 
undogmatic, liberal and egalitarian. There is a 
breaking-down of hierarchies and merging of 
distinctions, a diffusion of ideas about student 
welfare, extra-mural activities, the community 
spirit. Academically, the severe lines of the old 
foundations appear not so much to be crumbling 
away as simply to be lost beneath accretions and 
deposits. The university of our time proliferates 
in new specialisms and research projects, govern- 
ment contracts and industrial consultancies, halls 
of residence and summer schools. It looks, at last, 
as though the old, narrow, individualistic tradition 
can have nothing more to say. 


Butler Besmirched 
By MORAY McLAREN 


MAN with a strong English accent was talking 

to someone behind me the other day as I 
was walking through one of the most gracious of 
Edinburgh’s Georgian New Town squares still 
left to us. He was, even at this late date, still talk- 
ing about the horrible behaviour of the Glasgow 
students to their Rector, Mr. Butler, at his in- 
stallation. I didn’t hear much of what he said, but 
I gathered that he thought ‘this sort of thing 
wasn’t doing Scotland much good.’ 

It isn’t. Headlined stories, accompanied by 
lurid photographs of filthily besmirched eminent 
men, travel the world’s press round. So, too, do 
the fanatical fulminations of a handful of Free 
Church ministers against Prince Philip playing 
polo on Sunday. But these represent less than 
half of 1 per cent. of Scotland’s Presbyterian, let 
alone total, population. The students of the four 
ancient Scottish universities are a much more 
representative group. Moreover, they have been 
doing this sort of thing, though not so badly, 
for some time. Glasgow’s have been, since the 
war, much the worst. This February’s outburst 
may have been a climax which will prevent them 
doing such a thing again. But they did it. 

From the moment Mr. Butler, their elected, 
invited representative, opened his mouth to utter 
his carefully prepared, courteous, if slightly 
commonplace, address, not one sentence could 


be heard. His words were battered by human 
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howls as well as by explosives. He and the 
platform party of distinguished men were the 
targets for soft filth. Only distance, one imagined, 
and possibly lack of material, prevented the more 
‘high-spirited’ students actually vomiting or 
throwing excreta upon the platform. Next morn- 
ing appeared in the press the distressing photo- 
graphs of Mr. Butler smiling bravely through a 
mask of garbage. 

I digress to admit that the idea (repeat only 
idea) of throwing muck at eminent men accus- 
tomed to respect and to the sound of their own 
voices can be funny. My great-grandfather stood 
for Parliament at Leith. As a small boy I was 
never tired of getting my father, rather re- 
luctantly, to tell me the story which he had heard 
from his father of the then common bombard- 
ment which both candidates after the poll had 
to endure at the hustings. And it still does re- 
motely seem funny. When I pass my great- 
grandfather’s Georgian house in Edinburgh, I sigh 
for what modern Philistine Edinburgh has done 
to it, but I smile at the thought of the (in our 
family) eminent Victorian ascending those steps, 
his frock-coat covered with rotten eggs. It is, I 
suggest, even now funny to think of throwing 
over-ripe fruit at Khrushchev or Dulles. But, in 
fact, it would be rather distressing. 

Why, then, did the Glasgow students turn this 
fantasy into disagreeable fact? Scottish students, 
in Glasgow as elsewhere, individually are cour- 
teous, sometimes in a pleasantly old-fashioned 
manner, are hungry for knowledge and have none 
of that easy, insolent and sometimes charming 
exhibitionism which used to exist in my days in 
the 1920s at one of the two older English univer- 
sities. They have a well-mannered eagerness which 
is appealing to their elders. Unfortunately, when 
they get together in large numbers the Mr. Hyde 
emerges from their Dr. Jekyll. 

They are, in large numbers, seized by a pas- 
sionate desire to show off. They are, when alone, 
restrained from this showing off partly by good 
manners and partly by those inhibitions about 
personal behaviour which have afflicted Scotland 
for so long. But when they do show off en masse 
they do so excessively, like some children at a 
party. This deep, hidden passion for showing off 
is a part of the bipartite nature of the Scot. It is 
responsible for good and bad things. It won us 
Bannockburn and lost us Flodden. It gives us 
the gaiety of the tartan and of the Scottish 
country dance (still much alive with us). It is 
responsible for the intolerable tedium of Scottish 
after-dinner speeches from men who in ordinary 
life conduct their conversation in monosyllabic 
grunts. Showing off, then, sheer showing off, 
not the celebrated ‘high spirits,’ nor hysteria, nor 
‘post-war restlessness of youth,’ nor anything like 
that, and certainly not hostility to Mr. Butler, 
was responsible for these disgusting scenes. 

Part of the blame must be laid on the 
authorities who ominously left the front two rows 
of seats on the platform empty. They knew what 
was coming, but took no steps to prevent it. Sir 
Hector Hetherington, the Principal of the Univer- 
sity, shelters behind such words as ‘ebullience.’ He 
even blamed the press for encouraging the young 
men! Merely showing off from the students and 
no involved psychiatrical explanation is the reason 
for their outrageous behaviour. But they won’t get 
a chance to do it again. 
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The Scottish Gas Board, vigorously progressive, will soon 
have under construction Britain’s most modern 
fuel-producing plant—of any type. 
The LURGI gasification plant will produce 
three times as much gas, from raw materials 
(which might otherwise be waste), as 
conventional installations get from standard 
coal. And Lurgi gas will be cheaper, by 
some pence per therm. 
The gas industry is conserving Britain’s vital 
fuel resources ; it is unceasingly improving its service ; 
and it is already the cheapest complete fuel service 
for the modern home. 
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LORD GODDARD 


Sir,—The gravamen of Mr. Levin’s charges against 
the Lord Chief Justice of England under the guise 
of a book review entitled ‘Brother Savage’ is that 
Lord Goddard is emotional (Mr. Levin says that 
he displays ‘girlish emotionalism’ and in another 
passage that he is ‘muddled, narrow, overwhelmingly 
emotional . . .’). 

While there is happily a growing opposition to 
Lord Goddard’s views on such matters as flogging, 
capital punishment and psychiatric evidence in the 
courts, no one who really knows our Lord Chief 
Justice would say he is emotional about these sub- 
jects or any other subject. He is in fact an 
immensely human man whose bark on the bench 
is considerably worse than his bite, a matter to which 
the Bar would amply testify. Young barristers who 
are often said to quail before him are in fact the 
object of much of his kindliness. It is right to say 
that he does represent all the majesty of the law 
in his behaviour. But to paint Lord Goddard as 
some sort of ogre is outrageous as well as being 
grossly inaccurate. 

But to return to emotionalism: it may be diffi- 
cult to convince Mr. Levin how wrong he is, but 
may I cite a passage from a report of'the Manchester 
Guardian’s Parliamentary Correspondent on the 





House of Lords debate on corporal punishment on 
October 22, 1952? The correspondent said: 

All this [referring to particular crimes of 
violence] could not help but tug at the emotions, 
though it would be doing a grave injustice to 
Lord Goddard to suggest that he did it with any 
such design. 

He was as unemotional as you would expect 
a judge of his eminence to be and argued his 
case for restoring corporal punishment on 
severely rational grounds. It was in the same 
temper that he sought to answer the objections 
raised against doing so. 

As an abolitionist myself on the question of capital 
punishment I have always held the view that so far 
as the retentionists’ case can be put on a rational 
basis Lord Goddard has been its most eloquent and 
effective spokesman, Is not Lord Goddard’s defence 
of the use of these instruments of society’s retribu- 
tion, which are most readily at hand and require 
the least effort in their employment, a reflection 
rather of his Victorian outlook than of any sadistic 
tendencies in him? Lord Goddard may be out of 
date in criminological thought, but this is very 
understandable even if at the same time considered 
reprehensible. After all, it is only just recently that 
the idea of setting up an Institute of Criminology in 
memory of the great Margery Fry is materialising. 
No university has taught this subject as part of its 
curricula, with one or two notable exceptions. Is it 
little wonder that the Lord Chief Justice, a product 
of the universities of the last years of the nineteenth 
century, should reflect the views of those times rather 
than those of post-war Britain? In any event, one 
must always judge his attitude in conjunction with 
his very real concern with the victims of crimes of 
violence. He would, indeed, I think be a supporter 
of the move initiated by Margery Fry to start a 
compensation fund for the victims of crimes of 
violence. His philosophy that you must meet violence 
with force is thus not based on the idea of retribution 
but on the theory of deterrence. It is only in recent 
years that the deterrent doctrine has come under such 
heavy fire; hitherto it was universally accepted. 

But to dwell on these matters, as Mr. Levin does, 
is to miss the true worth of our Lord Chief Justice. 
Mr. Levin, by not referring-to the many facets of 
Lord Goddard’s achievements, has weakened his case 
for attacking him on such subjects as corporal and 
capital punishment. 

It is possible to say here only a few words of Lord 
Goddard’s very substantial achievements. The post- 
war spate of litigation in the High Court was dealt 
with in a manner which was highly commendable. 
Some of the practitioners grumbled at the system 
of ‘floaters’ which the Lord Chief Justice introduced 
so that litigants were ready to come into court as 
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soon as one case was finished: When in late 1956 
the cause list became normal Lord Goddard quickly 
took the opportunity to abolish ‘floaters’ and bring 
in a system of fixed dates for the hearing of ordinary 
actions. The old idea that a system of fixed trials 
would result in a waste of judicial time did not deter 
Lord Goddard from turning to a scheme which he 
knew would be regarded favourably by the public. 
The idea that the litigants were in the courts at 
the convenience of Her Majesty’s judges, as the dis- 
pensers of justice, rather than the other way round 
met its death at the hands of Lord Goddard. 

A criticism often levelled at Lord Goddard is that 
he selects his cases. This has always been the preroga- 
tive of the Lord Chief Justices and there is not a scin- 
tila of evidence that Lord Goddard has abused the 
privilege. But most important of all, Lord Goddard, 
in the tradition set by Lord Atkin, has more than 
any other modern judge protected the individual 
from the executive. He has not been afraid to tilt 
at the parliamentary draughtsman when he thought 
~the language of a statute was obscure; he was in par- 
ticular a strong advocate of the removal of war-time 
legislation. His judgment in the identity card case 
in 1951 led to the abolition of those documents 
of executive control which Lord Goddard said the 
police were abusing. But more than anything else 
he has restored the prerogative writs, those bastions 
of the individual’s rights, to their former glory; 
and for this, if for nothing else, Lord Goddard will 
be remembered as a great Lord Chief Justice.— 
Yours faithfully, 

L. J. BLOM-COOPER 

2 Hare Court, EC4 


[Bernard Levin writes: “With much of what Mr. 
Blom-Cooper says I agree; in particular, Lord 
Goddard’s frequent defence of the liberties of the 
individual against the power of the State must com- 
mand the respect even of those who most strongly 
oppose his attitude in other fields. But I think Mr. 
Blom-Cooper has rather missed the point of my 
references to emotionalism. It is no answer to say 
that Lord Goddard’s presentation of his arguments 
before the House of Lords was calm and rational; 
I have no doubt they were, and would hardly expect 
anything else from a judge of Lord Goddard’s stature. 
But it is the case itself that is based on emotion, 
not on reason, and no amount of rational presenta- 
tion can alter this. As for Mr. Blom-Cooper’s 
assertion that Lord Goddard’s theory of punishment 
is deterrent, not retributive, the Lord Chief Justice 
has made it clear that he holds to both theories; 
it was the retributive half of his beliefs that I was 
criticising. —Editor, Spectator] 

* 


Sir,—I hold no brief for Lord Chief Justices, but 
Mr. Greene must have met some pretty odd ones if 
he thinks Jeffreys the best of them. He over- 
rode the law whenever his passions and prejudices 
were roused, bullied juries, raved against prisoners 
like a madman (which he was often thought to be), 
was ferociously sadistic in sentences, having a par- 
ticular fondness for physical torture, such as whip- 
ping at the cart’s tail (with which he threatened the 
seventy-year-old Richard Baxter) and burning alive, 
to which he sentenced Alice Lisle for sheltering 
Sedgemoor fugitives; lest the sentence be commuted, 
he ordered it for the same afternoon, but her friends 
got it deferred to give time for royal commutation 
to beheading. The Sedgemoor trials were charac- 
teristically ferocious, even for a ferocious age. He 
not only, as Mr. Greene puts it, ‘allowed himself 
phrases,’ but allowed himself sentences beyond the 
limits of normal barbarity. His court manners were 
intolerable. Has Mr. -Greene read the verbatim 
transcript by someone in court at the trial (for 
alleged libel on the constitution of the Church) of 
the scholarly writer and preacher and most eirenical 
divine, Richard Baxter? If not, I commend it to his 
attention. 

“Oy oy, is not this an old knave. . . an old Rogue, 
& hath poisoned the world with his Kidderminster 
doctrine . . . an old schismatical knave, an hypo- 
critical villain ... but I'll handle him for it, for 
by God he deserves to be whipped through the city. 
... But [ll handle him well enough, I'll warrant 
you.” When Baxter asked leave to speak, Jeffreys 
retorted, ‘Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will 
incur the danger of being at a Conventicle to hear 
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thee preach ... thou art an old fellow, an old 
knave. . . . Hadst thou been whipped out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy 
... but by the Grace of God I'll look after thee. 
. . « Pil crush you all.’ 

And so on. Jeffreys was, of course, a strong Angli- 
can and detested dissenters. He probably was rather 
mad; he also, it is said in excuse for him, suffered 
from the stone. If Mr. Greene has really heard him 
equalled by later Chief Justices he should have 
brought it to the attention of the relevant authorities. 
Jeffreys sometimes got himself censured, but any 
modern Chief Justice at all in his class would surely 
be summarily sacked.—Yours faithfully, 

ROSE MACAULAY 


20 Hinde House, Hinde Street, W1 


THE PRINCESS AND THE ARCHBISHOP 


Sir,—Mr. Randolph Churchill once more repeats, as 
‘the truth,’ that when Princess Margaret saw the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace on 
October 27, 1955, Dr. Fisher ‘had all his books of 
reference spread around him carefully marked and 
cross-referenced. When Princess Margaret entered 
she said, and the words are worthy of Queen Eliza- 
beth I, “Archbishop, you may put your books away; 
I have made up my mind already.” ’ 

Mr. Churchill, still quoting himself, goes on: ‘It 
seems in the interests of her Royal Highness, of the 
Archbishop and not least of history that this fact 
should be known.’ 

Will Mr. Churchill please tell us what were these 
books of reference that the Archbishop had spread 
around him carefully marked and cross-referenced? 
Until he does, I shall continue to think that this 
story is not a ‘fact’ which deserves to be preserved 
in the interests of history, but a myth. 

The meeting in question was a private one between 
the Princess and the Archbishop. If Mr. Churchill 
is really concerned to establish the right of the 
individual to privacy, I suggest in all seriousness 
that he should not himself circulate tittle-tattle— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY MURRAY 
Religious Correspondent 


News Chronicle, 12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Sir,.—Mr. Randolph Churchill has written a stirring 
article on the lack of truth in popular journalism, 
It is a pity that last week in his report from Algiers 
to the Beaverbrook press he should have suggested 
that General Salan was held responsible by many of 
the parachutists who had served in Indo-China for 
the defeat of Dien Bien Phu, General Salan had 
left Indo-China before the occupation of Dien Bien 
Phu. The decision to occupy the village, to establish 
the armed camp there for the defence of Laos and 
to hold it all costs was made. by General Salan’s 
successor, General Navarre. I doubt whether the 
French parachutists are so ignorant of the facts 
as Mr. Churchill makes out, and it is a pity that 
Mr. Churchill should have attempted to slur General 
Salan’s admirable record with this ‘battle dishonour.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6, Albany, W1 


THE FAILURE OF PRESIDENT BENES 


Sir,—In your issue of May 16 Mr. Eller entitles his 
article ‘The Failure of President Benes.’ It is, surely, 
singularly unfair to place upon the shoulders of this 
distinguished statesman the responsibility for the 
sacrifice of his country by those outside it who were 
bound by treaty to protect it. How could the Czechs 
fight on their own in 1938 when the Chamberlain 
Government in this country refused to carry out its 
obligations under the League of Nations? 

On a number of occasions, both here and in 
Prague, Dr. Benes was good enough to explain to me 
the policy for which he stood. This was based in 
wholehearted sincerity on the belief that the members 
of the League, in particular Great Britain, would 
honour their pledges. In this he was let down. 


Dr. Benes no doubt had his limitations, but he 
was a statesman of outstanding ability, sincerity and 
loyalty: his fault was that he could not conceive that 
a Munich was possible. He cannot be blamed for 
what was the failure of the British Government. 

In 1948 successful resistance would have been im- 
possible.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY MANDER 


Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Eller, in his recent critical article on the late 
President Dr. Benes, wrote that the controversies 
ranging round this figure had now passed into the 
realm of history, but one might have wished that 
he himself would have written with the detachment 
of a historian. It is strange to learn, for example, 
that in the crises of 1938 and 1948, the Czechs got 
no chance to fight for their freedom ‘owing to the 
utter failure of their leaders.’ I thought it was fairly 
generally accepted that in 1938 the policies of Paris 
and London had something to do with that failure, 
too, but curiously this is not mentioned once in 
Mr. Eller’s article. 

He also takes it for granted that Dr. Benes was 
unwise to capitulate in 1938 without having a shot 
fired. This opinion, of course, coincides with that 
of Sir Winston Churchill, which nobody will wish 
to disregard. Resistance at the time of Munich, Sir 
Winston wrote in his memoirs, would have had 
the consequence that ‘the Second World War would 
have begun under conditions far less favourable to 
Hitler.” 

It would, however, in the absence of any imme- 
diate support from any other countries, have led 
to fearful military punishment and—according to 
officers of the Czechoslovak general staff at that 
time—to a collapse of organised resistance in a 
matter of days. Whether the head of a State aban- 
doned by all friends and allies was justified to take 
so fearful a decision is a question deserving at least 
passing notice. The cool ‘weighing-up of pros and 
cons’ may not be the sole decisive factor in supreme 
issues of the day—but one rather expects it from 
historians. 

Mr. Eller is more generous to his readers in giving 
his reasons why he believes that resistance in 1948 
against the Communists would have been the right 
choice. But from a historian’s point of view his 
account is marred by his omission of the fact that 
at that time the President was dangerously ill— 
actually he died a few months afterwards. It may, 
of course, be asked whether Dr. Benes should not 
have striven to find an energetic successor in time, 
but that is another question and a rather complicated 
one.—Y ours faithfully, H. G. ALEXANDER 


North End House, W14 


ADVERTISING TAX 

Sir.—We in the advertising business are all very 
much aware of the revival by the Labour Party of 
the old. idea of the tax or advertising, which Pharos 
mentions in your issue of April 25. 

This has been talked about for at least thirty 
years, but has never come to fruition—and there 
is a very good reason why it should not. 

Leaving aside all the pretty thoroughly known 
facts of mass production calling for mass selling 
and consequent price reduction, there are a good 
many other points that Mr. R. T. Paget (quoted 
by Pharos) should know. 

Is he aware, fot example, that the city of Balti- 
more recently actually imposed a city tax on ad- 
vertising, only to find that it produced so much 
trouble from so many different directions that the 
Maryland State Legislature enacted an ordinance 
overruling and rescinding it? 

And there is another point that Mr. Paget might 
like to know. We live in an age of ‘packaged goods’ 
—never before in modern times has the public so 
depended upon receiving the commodities it needs 
as proprietary packed brands. Although this state 
of affairs may well produce some disadvantages, its 
advantages far outweigh them. In-any case, it is a 
system we are stuck with, whether we like it or 
not—and the system simply does not work without 
modern broadscale advertising. To hamper it by an 
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advertising tax would merely be like trying to save 
money by reducing the amount of oil you put in 
your motor-car engine.—Yours faithfully, 


8 Baker Street, W1 DAN INGMAN 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


Sir,-—There is a reference to my comments on A. E. 
Housman (Post-Victorian Poetry, page 40) in recent 
Spectator issues. The fact is, as I have written, that 
Housman’s metrical basis was syllabic and not in 
any way relative to sprung rhythm. Therefore his 
worst tendency was towards tumpty-tum. Cowper’s 
metrical basis was also syllabic, and so were 
Dryden’s and Pope’s. 

The difference between syllabic measures and those 
natural English rhythms using the shifting stresses 
of the old ballad (i.e. sprung rhythm) is best seen 
by comparing the old ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ (so 
admired by Sir Philip Sidney) and the later broad- 
sheet ballad of the streets, where the wild rhythm 
is tamed and made regular—mere tumpty-tum. But 
Housman was never so lifeless because of the artist 
in him. I have written most of my own poems on 
a sprung-rhythm basis, though some of them do work 
out with syllabic measures.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT PALMER 
St. Albans 


DIVISION BELL 


Sir,—You will certainly upset one of your readers 
if you allow Taper to potter out of his warm office 
and on to a wider (albeit thermostatically heated!) 
stage as suggested by Mr. Peter Rawlinson, MP. 

Recently I dined at an intimate restaurant within 
earshot of the division bell, but not, I regret to say, 
on oysters and champagne and over-ripe pheasant. 

In the middle of my more modest fare the division 
bell went and so did some of the diners. 

When they returned to the table next to mine, 
their guests inquired what it was all about. The 
honourable member for somewhere replied that ,he 
had not the faintest notion, but had done his duty 
with the rest of the sheep. 

If that is the power of Mr. Edward Heath, then 
under no circumstances must Taper be allowed to 
replace him; the consequences upon Mr. Rawlinson 
and his colleagues (and for that matter upon their 
digestions) might be terrible-—Yours faithfully, 

COLIN MCCULLOCH 
30 Rectory Road, Barnes, SW13 
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VER 5,600 authorities from 62 countries throughout the world have contributed to this great 
new Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica—the world’s most modern, useful and practical 


encyclopaedia. 


Unequalled in size, scope and scholarship, this 
new edition contains 38 million words, 23 
thousand illustrations and over 600 maps in 
its 27 thousand pages. There are 41 Nobel 
Prize winners among the 5,600 contributors. 
With 41,000 articles and monographs, Britan- 
nica is so well indexed that each reference 
takes the reader to the quarter of the page 
sought. 


Keeping Up to Date 


Knowing that it is important for those who 
enjoy using their Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
keep up to date, the publishers have arranged 
for the 24 volumes to be supplemented by the 
Britannica Book of the Year and by the 
Britannica Library Research Service. 


Book of the Year 


The Britannica Book of the Year is published 
each March. Men and women, who from 
first-hand knowledge are able to tell the story 
factually, accurately and with balanced judg- 
ment view the year in retrospect. The 10th 
post-war Edition, now available, contains 
approximately 700 thousand words, 350 illus- 
trations, 500 articles and scores of tables 
and charts. Among the new titles is SPACE 
EXPLORATION. The admired map of 
ANTARCTICA has been brought up to date 
and retained. This Year Book is available to 
Britannica Subscribers at a privilege price. 


Library Research Service 


Through the Britannica Library Research 
Service, membership of which is a privilege 
reserved for them alone, those who own a set of 
Britannica obtain reports individually prepared 
from the best sources by university graduates. 
This free service is available for ten years from 
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Continuous Editorial 
Revision 


During the first 161 years of the Britannica’s 
history 14 separate Editions were published. 
Many years were required to prepare all the 
articles published in these Editions, but for 
the modern world this leisurely editorial 
system is unsatisfactory . Britannica’s present 
unique policy of continuous revision was 
therefore introduced. 

The 41,000 articles in Britannica are arranged 
in 57 major classifications—Archaeology, Bot- 
any, Home Economics, Law, Psychology, 
for example. Whole classifications undergo 
complete revision in turn, thus ensuring that 
every article is reconsidered periodically in a 
scholarly way, but any article in any classifica- 
tion is subject to revision at any time. This 
system enables Britannica to maintain a 
strong editorial staff in London and Chicago 
planning and printing in Great Britain and the 
the most authoritative, readable, 
complete and up-to-date encyclopaedia pub- 
lished today. 


A Wholly Satisfactory 
Result 


Neither the writing and checking of the articles 
in continuous revision nor the mechanical 
processes that follow are hurried, because care 
is devoted at every stage to ensure at the end a 
wholly satisfactory result. Nevertheless since 
the last Edition was published in 1955, over 
4,400 articles involving nearly 7 million words 
have undergone major revision in the light of 
recent developments in all fields of knowledge. 
And, since 1950, over 26 thousand articles 
involving more than 24 million words have 
been revised, and nearly 4 thousand illustra- 
tions have been added. 
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Fit Audience 


By FRANK 


HAT meaning, if any, can one attach to the 
pone ‘a key book of the present 
decade’? It is used as a blurb in a new reprint 
of Mr. J. D. Salinger’s famous novel,* which was 
first published in 1951. Whoever remembers the 
book will suppose that this is a serious claim, 
implying perhaps that The Catcher, as well as be- 
ing extremely successful, is a work of art existing 
in some more or less profound relationship with 
the ‘spirit of the age.’ It is, anyway, quite different 
from saying that No Orchids for Miss Blandish is 
a key book. On the other hand, there is an equally 
clear distinction between this book and such key 
novels as Ulysses ot A Passage to India. For it is 
elementary that, although these books have been 
read by very large numbers of people, one may 
reasonably distinguish between a smaller, ‘true’ 
audience and bigger audiences which read them 
quite differently, and were formerly a fortuitous 
addition to the ‘highbrow’ public. But although 
Salinger is certainly a ‘highbrow’ novelist, it would 
be unreal to speak of his audience, large though it 
is, as divided in this way. What we now have is a 
new reader who is not only common but pretty 
sharp. This new reader is also a pampered con- 
sumer, so that the goods supplied him rapidly 
grow obsolete; which may explain why I found 
The Catcher somewhat less enchanting on a 
second reading. 7 

It is, of course, a book of extraordinary ac- 
complishment; 1.don't, Know how one reviewer 
came to call it\yntidy Nothing inept, nothing that 
does not look $n work well as long as it is 
needed, will satisfy this new public. Structural vir- 
tuosity is now taken for granted, particularly in 
American novels. This one is designed for readers 
who can see a wood, and paths in a wood, as well 
as sturdy, primitive trees—a large, roughly calcul- 
able audience: fit audience though many. 

At the level of its untidy story, the book is 
about an adolescent crisis. A boy runs away 
from his expensive school because he is an 
academic failure and finds intolerable the com- 
pany of so many phoneys. He passes a lost 
weekend in New York, mostly in phoney hotels, 
night clubs and theatres, avoids going to bed with 
a prostitute and is beaten up by her ponce, meets 
some phoney friends, talks to taxi-drivers, won- 
ders endearingly where the ducks from Central 
Park Lake go in winter, secretly visits his kid 
sister, indulges various fantasies of much charm 
and finally falls ill with exhaustion. He tells his 
story in a naive sophisticated dialect, partly in the 
Homeric Runyon tradition, partly something 
more modern. Repetitive, indecent, often very 
funny, it is wonderfully sustained by the author, 
who achieves all those ancient effects to be got 
from a hero who is in some ways inferior, and in 
others superior, to the reader. (His wisdom is 
natural, ours artificial.) The effect is comfortably 
compassionate; the boy, ungifted and isolated as 
he thinks himself to be, is getting his last pre-adult 


*THe CATCHER IN THE Rye. (Penguin Books, 
2s, 6d) 





KERMODE 


look at the adult world, our world, into which he 
is being irresistibly projected. He can’t stand the 
adolescent world either; clean, good children turn 
into pimply shavers with dirty minds. For sex is 
what alters the goodness of children. Of the girls 
Holden Caulfield knows, one is nice and lovable— 
for her he admits no sexual feeling, though her 
date with a crumby seducer helps to work him up 
to this crisis; one is a prostitute, operating in a 
hotel which is a comic emblem of the perverted 
adult world; and one is an arty phoney. Growing 
up is moving out of crumby phoneyness into per- 
verted phoneyness. These phoneys, they come in 
at the goddam window, using words like ‘grand’ 
and ‘marvellous,’ reading and writing stories about 
‘phoney lean-jawed guys named David. . . and 
a lot of phoney girls named Marcia that are 
always lighting all the goddam Davids’ pipes for 
them.’ Successful people, even the Lunts, turn into 
phoneys because of all the phoneys who adore 
them. Holden, near enough to Nature to spot this, 
is himself knowingly infected by the false attitudes 
of the movies, the greatest single source of 
phoneyness. Only children are free of it, especially 
dead children. 


This much et from listening to the boy, 
and it sound untidy What Mr. Salinger adds is 
design. Holdem 1S betrayed at the outset by a 
schoolmaster (phoney-crumby) and at the end by 
another (phoney-perverted). The only time his 
parents come into the story, he has to remain 
motionless in the dark with his sister. The boy’s 
slang is used to suggest patterns he cannot be 
aware of: whatever pleases him ‘kills’ him, sends 
him off to join his dead brother; almost every- 
body, even the disappointed whore, is ‘old 
so-and-so,’ and ‘old’ suggests the past and stability. 
More important, the book has its big, focal pas- 
sages, wonderfully contrived. Holden hears a little 
neglected boy singing, ‘If a body catch a body, 
etc.” This kills him. Then he helps a little girl 
in Central Park to fasten her skates. Next he 
walks to the Museum of Natural History, which 
he loved as a child; it seemed ‘the only nice, dry 
cosy place in the world.’ Nothing changed there 
among the stuffed Indians and Eskimos; except 
you. You changed every time you went in. The 
thought that his little sister must also feel that 
whenever she went in depresses him; so he tries 
to help some kids on a see-saw, but they don’t 
want him around.’ When he reaches the museum 
he won't go in. This is a beautiful little parable, 
and part of my point is that nobody will miss it. 
Another is the climactic scene when Holden is 
waiting for his sister to come out of school. Full 
of rage at the “——— yous’ written on the school 
walls, he goes into the Egyptian Room of the 
museum and explains to a couple of scared 
children why the mummies don’t rot. Of course, 
he likes mummies; though the kids, naturally, 
don’t. But even in there, in the congenial at- 
mosphere of undecaying death, somebody has 
written ‘———- you’ on the wall. There is nowhere 
free from crumbiness and sex. He retreats into 
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his catcher fantasy as Phoebe rides the carousel; 
and then into illness. 

This is only a hint of the complexity of Mr. 
Salinger’s ‘highbrow’ plotting. There is much 
more; consider the perfectly ‘placed’ discussion 
between the boy and his sister in which he tells 
her about the phoneys at school. She complains 
that he doesn’t like anything, and challenges him 
to mention something he does. After a struggle, 
he speaks of two casually encountered nuns, a 
boy who threw himself ‘out of a window, and his 
dead brother. He daren't grow up, for fear of turn- 
ing into a phoney; but behind him Eden is shut 
for ever. 

Why, then, with all this to admire, do I find 
something phoney in the book itself? Not because 
there is ‘faking,’ as Mr. Forster calls it. In his 
sense, ‘faking’ doesn’t lead one directly to some 
prefabricated attitude, and this does happen in 
The Catcher. The mixed-up kid totters on the 
brink of a society which is corrupt in a conven- 
tional way; its evils are fashionably known to 
be such, and don’t have to be proved, made valid 
in the book. Similarly, the adult view of 
adolescence, insinuated by skilful faking, is agree- 
able to a predictable public taste. Again, we like 
to look at the book and see the Libido having 
a bad time while the Death Wish does well, as 
in the museum scenes; but I don’t feel that this 
situation occurs in the book as it were by natural 
growth, any more than sub-threshold advertising 
grows on film. The Catcher has a built-in death 
wish; it is what the consumer needs, just as he 
might ask that a toothpaste taste good and con- 
tain a smart prophylactic against pyorrheea. The 
predictable consumer-reaction is a double one: 
how good! and how clever! The boy’s attitudes 
to religion, authority, art, sex and so on are what 
smart people would like other people to have, 
but cannot have themselves because of their 
superior understanding. They hold together in a 
single thought purity and mess, and feel good. 
The author’s success springs from his having, 
with perfect understanding, supplied their de- 
mand for this kind of satisfaction. 

It is this rapport between author and public, 
or high-class rabblement, that would have 
astonished Joyce. Its presence in The Catcher may 
be roughly established by comparison with Keith 
Waterhouse’s There is a Happy Land, obviously 
influenced by Salinger. It is in some ways a more 
genuine book; the growth of a positive evil out of 
the sordid innocence of a proletarian childhood 
is worked out in a way that prevents anybody feel- 
ing superior about it. But it isn’t a ‘key’ book, 
because it is not designed for the smart-common 
reader. These may seem hard sayings, when 





Dead Bird 


Then with a final repetition, forced 

From acid tastes of thin remembrances, 
To flop from fence or paling stob to be 

A clod with clods, a smirching of the grass. 


Mirrors of weather wildly vanishing 

In startling circles, flashing away, away 

From the great act, small death, clump on the 
ground, 

Will take its message through the farthest sky. 


And it, with worlds to trouble with and become, 
With sourest frictions to resolve, with last 
Emergencies to palliate, will take them 

With coldest colours and serene distaste. 


Until these feathers crumple into what 
Once bred a bird, in a blue cage of chalk, 
That died in a blue cage of summer and 
Will always be a way for time to speak. 
NORMAN MCCAIG 
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The Catcher has given me so much pleasure. But 
I speak as a consumer myself, asking why the 
book, a few years on, seems so much less im- 
pressive. The answer seems to be that new needs 
are readily engendered in us, and readily supplied. 
Books will not last us any longer than motor- 
cars. Of the rabblement from which we came, 
we retain one characteristic, its fickleness. What 
pleases us will not keep, of its very nature. Joyce 
was right not to seek his readers in the walks of 
the bestia trionfante, Forster to stand by his 
aristocracy. Mr. Salinger is not like them. Since 
few men will write for nobody, this fine artist 
writes for the sharp common reader. 


The Rage for Analysis 


Freudianism and the Literary Mind (Second 
Edition). By Frederick J. Hoffman. 
(O.U.P., 40s.) 

Mr. Horrman, Professor of English at Wisconsin, 

works steadily on through one modern writer 

after another, retelling the novelists’ stories with 

a running commentary on the influence upon sub- 

stance or method of parts of Freudian theory that 

have been assimilated into general culture. The 
long book ends because the quota of writers has 
been finished, not with the completion of a theme. 

A theme that does crop out from time to time and 

might have been developed into a more interesting 

book is the impact of psychoanalysis on the social 
life of American writers and those for whom they 
purveyed the smarter culture. The chapter on the 
wild spread of Freudianism in the America of the 
1920s (when, said Susan Glaspell, “You could not 
buy ...a bun without hearing of someone’s’ 
complex’) makes the interesting point that the 
intellectual revolt of that post-war period was 

‘dominated by a personal soul-searching’ and had 

not given way.to the conveniently external 

generalities of Marxian theory. And a later section 
on Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank and Scott 

Fitzgerald does something to relate the author’s 

concern with psychology to their lives in the social 

situation of the period. But this partly formulated 
topic deserved closer study and more penetrating 
insight. 

The literary aspects of the book show too 
plainly that the mechanical academic study of 
‘influences’ can proceed on traditional lines how- 
ever modern the writers and the topic, and that it 
can be carried out competently according to the 
usual standards and yet lack the discrimination on 
which the vitality of literary studies depends. All 
is grist: Joyce and Conrad Aiken, Lawrence and 
Sherwood Anderson, Kafka:and Thomas Mann, 
- Henry Miller; Scott Fitzgerald, Dylan Thomas, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, they all go through the mill of 
summary and appreciative commentary. The lack 
of concern with discrimination. that makes this 
approach possible rules out at the same. time any 
deep insight. into. the writers individually. The 
exposition is painstaking, the quotations well 
selected, and the treatment of difficult authors like 
Joyce and Kafka provides a helpful introduction 
for readers. at the level of American university 
students (presumably the target-audience). 

It is these readers- who will take seriously the 
academic laboriousness: ‘But. the stream-of con- 
sciousness is not a sharp enough category to in- 
clude all the diverse forms of writing which it 
ordinarily labels. Further classification should be 
made, .. .—to what purpose?—. .. so that 


one can see-on first examination what a particular 
example of the “school” purports to do.’-They, 
too, will no doubt welcome the ponderous. 
elaboration-of the. obvious (with.diagrams) in the .. 
chapter. on: ‘The. Problem .of. Influence.’?. Much of. 
it is a smooth run of commonplace. But now and 
then, and apparently without knowing it, Mr. 








Hoffman interrupts this placid stream of nothings 


with vast, unsubstantiated and improbable gener- 


alisations, as in the unqualified statements that 
‘The artist differs from other men primarily in the 
intensity of his need for security’ and the modern 
artist ‘distrusts or scorns traditional knowledge.’ 
The kind of weakness evident here—the lack of 
closely considered argument—prevents him from 
dealing adequately with the fact that several of 
his most interesting authors, notably Joyce, Law- 
rence and Kafka, repudiated the Freudian doc- 
trines as wrong or insufficient although they had 
been influenced by them. He discusses the point 
but never comes fully to grips with the problems 
it raises: the possibility, for instance, that these 
authors resisted the fuller insight into themselves 
that analysis might have given, and the other pos- 
sibility that Freudian doctrine had inadequacies 
which their different kind of insight could detect. 
Mr. Hoffman is far from giving an effective 
answer, for instance, to Lawrence’s contention 
that if repressed incest-craving is at the root of 
neurosis the Freudian position would seem logi- 
cally to demand its gratification. Instead, he 
endorses the recipe of sublimation and ‘the re- 
formation of one’s conscious controls over the 
early sex life’ (not seeming to see how different, 
strictly indeed incompatible, those two processes 
are), and endorses it on the ground of ‘the 
impracticability of incest as a regulating factor 
in the patient’s life.’ There are others besides Law- 
rence to whom this would not be a sufficient 
answer. D. W. HARDING 


Freudian Contrasts 


The Angel-Makers: A Study in the Psychological 
Origins of Historical Change, 1750-1850. By 
Gordon Rattray Taylor. (Heinemann, 42s.) 


Mr. RATTRAY TAYLOR is a wholehearted believer 
in the sexual interpretation of history. In his new 
book he sets out to apply his theories to (or, as 
he would maintain, to test his theories by examin- 
ing) the contrasts between the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The one, we all know, has 
the reputation of being licentious and classical, the 
other puritan and romantic. How and why did 
this fundamental change come about? The 
answer, he would have us believe, lies deep in 
human psychology, and he proceeds to excavate 
it with Freudian zest and Freudian tools. 

I am sceptical myself of the idea that history 
can be interpreted in terms of fixations, anal-erotic 
character traits, oral frustrations and the like. 
There are questions of methodology which, in my 
view, make it impossible to apply criteria of 
individual psychology to a collectivity. But when 
he shakes loose from his Freudian preoccupations, 
Mr. Rattray Taylor has some thought-provoking 
things to say. The idea of the eighteenth century 
as licentious and the nineteenth century as puritan 
is, after all, only a stereotype; and Mr. Rattray 
Taylor, who has read with great enterprise in the 
minor literature of the period, helps to break 
down the stereotype and bring us closer to his- 
torical reality. Even if his discoveries are not as 
novel as he thinks, we have reason-to be grateful 
to him; for the reality is always more diverting, 
as well as more instructive, than the myth. 

In the first. place, Mr. Rattray Taylor insists, 
what we-call Victorianism is not- Victorian. We 
must alter our time-charts and-our scale of values. 


Already about 1770 people were speaking of ‘this. 


grave, this-moral pious age.’ The decisive change 
in moral-tene, it would seem, took place: ‘during 


the: deecade-1790-1800:’ We must dismiss the idea. 


that ‘the Regency was a period of peculiar immor- 
ality.’ But.there were ‘signs that the moral revolu- 
tion was beginning to fail’ during the 1830s, and 
the Victorian period which followed was ‘a period 
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of let-downs, of relaxing controls.’ For example, 
women’s costume, which was at its most modest 
about the time of Victoria’s accession, ‘thereafter 
became increasingly provocative’ and ‘by 1860 
evening décolletés are as low as today, or lower.’ 
Prostitution in London around the middle of the 
nineteenth century was proportionally far greater 
than a hundred years before or after, while the 
production of pornographic literature reached an 
all-time high. 

These facts have contemporary as well as his- 
torical connotations. If by comparison with the 
1860s, Edwardian England was ‘goody-goody’ (as 
Mr. Rattray Taylor says), there are also good rea- 
sons to reconsider current denunciations of con- 
temporary morality. The pity is that Mr. Rattray 
Taylor broke off to indulge in speculation, instead 
of carrying his social history forward beyond 1850, 
The facts have a tang and impact by comparison 
with which psychological theorising is insipid. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Reluctant Dean 


Dean Church. By B. A. Smith. (O.U.P., 30s.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE had much difficulty in persuad- 
ing Richard William Church to accept the deanery 
of St. Paul’s in 1871. For nearly twenty years 
Church had been Rector of Whatley, a tiny parish 
in Somerset, and he did not take at all kindly to 
his encasement in the heart of the metropolis. 
However, he eventually became reconciled to his 
lot and was content to remain at St. Paul’s till his 
death in 1890, despite attempts on Gladstone's 
part to make him a bishop. St. Paul’s was then in 
its glory and Church worthily presided over a 
Chapter which included Liddon, Lightfoot, 
Gregory and Scott Holland among its members. 

He was the least flamboyant and one of the most 
attractive of Victorian divines. His extreme re- 
ticence about his own inner life does not make him 
an easy subject for a biographer. He left no diaries 
or notebooks, and there is little of substance to be 
added to the Life and Letters, edited by his 
daughter. Mr. Smith has inevitably drawn heavily 
on that volume and on Church’s own writings. 
Of the few unprinted sources which he has used, 
only the Gladstone Papers were rewarding, and 
that chiefly in throwing some fresh light on Glad- 
stone’s exercise of ecclesiastical patronage. But a 
new book about Dean Church was needed and 
Mr. Smith has done his work well. 

In early life Church had played a notable part 
in the Oxford Movement and had been the closest 
of Newman’s younger disciples. But he never 
wavered in his allegiance. to -the Church. of 
England, though he declined to. make extravagant 
claims for Anglicanism or anything else. As. one 
crisis in the Church succeeded another, he kept 
his head and refused to participate in the fashion- 
able heresy-hunts. He was unperturbed by the 
Gorham Judgment, by The Origin of Species and 
by Essays and Reviews, so. that Dr. Puseywas 
sometimes anxious. about his orthodoxy. It is mis- 
leading to say, as Mr. Smith does, that Church 
‘jibbed at Lux Mundi.’ While he was not himself 
ritualistically inclined, he publicly: opposed the 
persecution of the ritualist.clergy. He:was. in fact, 
a Liberal Catholic and. a Christian humanist. He 
did not suppose that, as between Catholicism and 
Liberalism,.one was _right.and the other wrong. 

Apart from the classical and charming: history 
of the Oxford Movement which he. wrote in his 
old age, he expressed: himself chiefly through 
essays. on historical and literary subjeets; What 
Mr. Smith-quotes from these and-from Church's 
correspondence: happily conveys the-flavour-of a 
cultivated; discriminating- and: modest -mind such 
as is seldom encountered nowadays’ in ‘the 
ecclesiastical world. ALEC VIDLER 
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Everyone’s reading 


Durbar's Cove 


BORDEN DEAL 


*it cannot fail to do well ’—THE SPECTATOR 
‘fine creative writing °—BIRMINGHAM MAIL 
‘has beauty . . . the beauty of new things, clean lines 
and harnessed might.’ — LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 


‘In the great tradition of native American writers concerned 
with realistic portrayal of their scene’ — THE SPHERE 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Tale of a Whiatling Shrimp 


‘a helter-skelter satire on contemporary life in an industrial 
city south of Moscow.’ — NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘a lively satire. . . it’s good fun.’ — THE TIMES 


@ ¢ 
Tom Gutin 
Imbibers of Come Landlord! can now follow Girtin to war, but it’s 


NOT ENTIRELY SERIOUS 


Inglis Fletcher 


THE WIND IN THE FOREST 


4 ‘a shrewd picture of an oppressed people ...learning and human 


understanding are well blended’—sIRMINGHAM MAIL 
‘a triumph of careful history and good story telling ’—oxFoRD MAIL 


FRANZ JETZINGER 
Foreword by Alan Bullock 


‘If there should ever be a danger of a new Hitler legend arising, 
this book should be most useful in destroying it...’ — THE OBSERVER 


* 


New edition completely revised 


The British Barking Mechaniim 


‘This important and opportune book’ — INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 
* 
Poetry Book Society Summer Choice 
Exeurms im Autumn 


JOHN SMITH 


‘admirable . . . serious purpose, sensual vitality and 
rhythmical strength ’— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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Defence 
Bonds 


pay 


As well as the increased interest of 
5%, the Bonds are repayable after 
7 years at the rate of £103 for each 
£100 invested—and this 3% Bonus is 
income tax free. 


Thus, the redemption yield grossed 
up for tax at the present standard 
rate of 8s. 6d.is as high as £5. 13s. 6d. 
per cent—with absolute security of 
capital. 

You can have up to £2,000 of these 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of 
earlier issues. Bonds inherited from 
a deceased holder or acquired by 
conversion of earlier issues can be 
held in addition. The interest, 
payable half-yearly, is not exempt 
from income tax, but tax is not 
deducted at source. 


You may encash the Bonds before 
maturity— 

(a) At six months’ notice when they 
will be repaid at par plusany interest 
earned but unpaid. 

(b) Immediately, on the same terms 
but subject to a deduction equiva- 
lent to six months’ interest (no 
deduction is made if immediate 
encashment is required for the 
purpose of winding up a deceased 
holder’s estate). 

On sale in £5 units. Buy all you can 
afford. 


HAVE 


1000 


NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


(Current issue) 


You are allowed up to 1,000 Certi- 
ficates of the current issue (against 
600 previously) so you can make 
£250 clear profit in 7 years if you 
take up your full quota. 

Every 15/- Savings Certificate 
brings you in 5/- profit in only 
7 years—that’s equal to nearly 
44% interest. And because it’s 
income tax free, it’s actually worth 
74% to you if you pay tax at stan- 
dard rates. Even more if you pay 
surtax. 

Here’s the easiest possible way of 
saving. For all the family. Little by 
little or all at once everyone can 
acquire a really sizeable nest egg. 
Savings Certificates are easy to 
buy, to cash, to hold—and they’re 
very profitable. Buy one or more 
every week—starting NOW! 


... and in seven years 


5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


£5.13.6 


per cent, per annum If you pay tax at the standard rate 


1,000 Certificates 
bring you a tax free profit of 


£250 


Full information on Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates from your 
stockbroker, banker or other professional adviser, and from your local 
Savings Commitiee, Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SWZ 








Before the Scots 


Scotland Before History. An Essay by Stuart Piggott with illustrations by Keith 


Henderson. (Nelson, 15s.) 


THE very word prehistory was invented by a 
Scotsman, for, according to the high authority 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, it was Daniel 
Wilson who coined the word when, in 1851, he 
wrote his The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland. Since his time many have essayed the 
difficult task of analysing the prehistoric arche- 
ology of Scotland: Anderson and Munro before 
the First World War and the late Gordon Childe, 
first holder of the Abercromby Professorship of 
Prehistoric Achzology at Edinburgh, in the 
climate of post-war archeology which he him- 
self did so much to create. Childe’s first essay was 
The Prehistory of Scotland, published in 1935, 
and the present reviewer, then an undergraduate, 
remembers well reading that book, when it was 
first published, through the long watches of the 
night; it was an enthralling picture not only of 
prehistoric Scotland but of Scotland set in a 
European prehistory which was meaningful and 
historical, and had ceased to be a catalogue of 
archeological relics. Gordon Childe’s second 
essay on the prehistory of Scotland before history 
was published in 1946; and called Scotland 
before the Scots. It was an attempt to interpret 
the archeological relics of Scotland in terms of 
the model of the past provided, in the first in- 
stance, by the anthropologist Lewis H. Morgan, 
and developed by Engels and Marx. It failed, as 
Childe himself has freely admitted in his last 
writings, because it did not interpret the archzo- 
logical remains but arranged them into a pre- 
conceived system. 

No one since Childe has essayed a prehistory 
of Scotland until this present volume, a work of 





‘Here is a glancing 
and powerful mind 

at its suggestive best 
in a novel of spiritual, 
unsectarian genius.’ 


KENNETH YOUNG (DAILY TELEGRAPH) 


Francois 
Mauriac 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 


Questions of Precedence is the latest addition to 
the collected novels of Francois Mauriac, 
translated by Gerard Hopkins. It is a 
devastating attack on the caste-ridden 

society of Bordeaux, written in 1921. (12s 6d) 


‘It would be difficult 
to find a more 
horrifying exposure 
of the savage cruelty 
of snobbery.’ 


WALTER ALLEN (NEW STATESMAN) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





close collaboration between Professor Piggott, 
who has written the text, and is himself Childe’s 
successor in the Chair of Prehistoric Archeology 
at Edinburgh; and Keith Henderson, who has 
done the illustrations, and is himself a keen pre- 
historian. This is a small book: an essay of some 
35,000 words and thirty-two scraper-board illus- 
trations. The illustrations are always arresting 
and often excellent, and are specially designed to 
show the surviving monuments of Scottish pre- 
history as well as to suggest the life and crafts- 
manship of their ancient builders. 

We study the material remains of the past so 
that we can transmute them into the life of pre- 
historic man, and this act of transmutation is one 
of the most difficult tasks in prehistoric scholar- 
ship. Excavation, air photograph, museum 
analysis, the plotting of distribution maps—these 
basic techniques of the archzologist are easy to 
acquire though often painfully boring to practise. 
The interpretation of archeological data is not 
easy, and the writing of prehistory calls not only 
for learning but scholarship and an ability for 
creative writing. Professor Piggott has achieved 
here most successfully, as he did in his little Home 
University Library book British Prehistory, a 
synthesis which is readable while yet authoritative, 
imaginative while yet sober, interesting while yet 
accurate. This makes his book compulsory read- 
ing for every Scot interested in his past, and every 
serious-minded person interested in the past of 
Britain of which Scotland is the northern half. 
This small book sets out to do so little, and yet, 
in historical imagination and the creation of Scot- 
land before history, does so much. 

GLYN DANIEL 
* 
The Celts. (Ancient Peoples and Places, Volume 
6.) By T. G. E. Powell. (Thames and Hudson, 
25s.) 


AMONG the speakers of Indo-European languages 
in antiquity the Celts have a peculiar interest, for 
unlike the Aryans in India, the Hittite aristocracy 
in Anatolia, or the Greeks in the A2gean, their 
barbarian culture was not mixed, at an early date, 
with the urban traditions of the ancient Orient or 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Originating in 
Central Europe in the second millennium sc, the 
Celtic peoples preserved up to, and beyond, the 
spread of Roman Imperial power, languages and 
traditions reflecting an ancient European way of 
life which had been elsewhere lost or modified 
out of recognition. 

The sources for the Celts are various: the 
evidence of archeology, comparative philology, 
the classical historians and the native vernacular 
tradition partially committed to writing in early 
medieval times. Mr. Powell moves. with 
familiarity and assurance within these disciplines, 
and in his book has presented a concise and con- 
vincing synthesis which places in the hands of the 
reader a statement on the Celts which is up to 
date, fully documented, and illustrated with much 
unfamiliar material as well as the inevitable better- 
known objects of Celtic workmanship. 

We begin with a survey of European prehistory 
which explains the background and circumstances 
antecedent to the emergence of the people who 
were to be known as the Celts from the fifth 
century BC onwards, then examine the material 
culture of the various phases of Celtic develop- 
ment, their art and trade, and the manner of their 
living, before turning to a fascinating description 
of what can be deduced of the pagan Celtic 
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religion, and a discussion of the survival of the 
Celtic world on and beyond the fringes of the 
Roman Empire in the west and north, until the 
beginning of the medieval world. An admirable 
performance, and one that should, incidentally, 
dispel a lot of nonsense about this ancient people. 

STUART PIGGOTT 


Scotland’s Crisis 


King James IV of Scotland. By R. L. Mackie. 
(Oliver and Boyd, 25s.) 

‘Our army was not handled with sufficient care. 
. . . Our dearest father, made impatient by the 
sight of the enemy, rushed too boldly on them, 
without putting his men into order, encountered 
them on ground that was unfavourable and posi- 
tively dangerous, and . . . threw away his own 
life and the lives of most of his nobles.’ Those 
words were put into the mouth of James IV’s 
infant son to explain the disaster of Flodden 
Field. The Spanish Ambassador had anticipated 
the judgment on James sixteen years earlier: ‘He 
is not a good captain, because he begins to fight 
before he has given his orders.’ James used no stir- 
rup when mounting his horse, and used the spurs 
to such effect that his retinue trailed hopelessly be- 
hind. He was as pious as he was headstrong. He 
wanted, more seriously than most who professed 
it, to lead a crusade against the infidel; he heard 
two masses before transacting any important 
business; and he was an inveterate pilgrim. But 
here his motives may have been mixed, since he 
kept a mistress at each of the main shrines. 

But the significance of his reign lies less in the 
Janus-like personality of the king than in the ‘too 
brief golden age’ of Scottish culture which it saw. 
It is one of the great periods of Scottish poetry, 
which saw Dunbar, Henryson, Gavin Douglas 
and many unknown masters. James founded 
Aberdeen University, thus giving Scotland three 
universities to England’s two. He established the 
first Scottish printing press; the beginnings of 
Edinburgh’s school of medicine date from his 
reign. An Act of 1496 provided for the education 
of the landed class in latin and law, so that ‘justice 
may reign universally through all the realm.’ 
James himself dabbled in science. It was, perhaps, 
reprehensible that he made one of his illegitimate 
sons an Archbishop at the age of eleven; but at 
least he engaged Erasmus as his tutor. 

During the Hundred Years War and the Wars 
of the Roses England’s crisis had been Scotland’s 
opportunity. No English army crossed the Border 
between 1385 and 1482, and Scotland prospered 
accordingly. The marriage alliance of 1502, from 
which James VI and I ultimately descended, was 
Scotland’s recognition that the Tudor regime had 
come to stay; and Flodden was conclusive proof 
that the stronger power had reasserted itself. 
James’s feckless irresponsibility was symbolic. For 
England won because she had better arms and 
better discipline: the two things with which the 
economically more advanced State can always 
defeat the more backward. Worst of all, England 
won with her left hand: Henry VIII was com- 
manding a large army in France whilst the Earl of 
Surrey routed the Scots. Henceforth, for two cen- 
turies, Scottish politics were in the last resort 
determined by French or English influences rather 
than by internal factors. 

Mr. Mackie, already known as editor of James 
IV’s letters, has accomplished the difficult task of 
weaving a continuous story from scattered and 
fragmentary sources. Two chapters on the econo- 
mic and cultural life of Scotland rise above mere 
narrative, and the book is a useful quarry of facts. 
But one could wish that the author had given us 
a concluding chapter of reflections on his theme. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Victorian Builders 


The Necessary Hell. By Michael Edwardes. 
(Cassell, 25s.) 


Thomas Telford. By L. T. C. Rolt. (Longmans, 
25s.) 


IN this, the first book of a series dealing with 
British India, Michael Edwardes discusses the 
nineteenth-century empire and its two most signifi- 
cant heroes, John and Henry Lawrence. Broadly, 
British rule had three phases. That of the early 
Company when the rulers, on the whole, accepted 
India for what it was, intermarrying with Indians, 
and with casual views about all but the profit- 
motive. Then the expansionist period after 1813, 
the obsession with phantom Russian armies, and, 
with the arrival of the Victorian ethos and the 
British Lady, the joining of the moral motive to 
that of plunder and adventure. Following the 
Mutiny, with its enduring mythical legacies, the 
traders, heroes and such formidable buffoons as 
Lord Wellesley who considered Indians ‘vulgar, 
ignorant, rude, familiar and stupid,’ came the 
vast Imperial bureaucracy, with public works as a 
substitute for personal relations. Mr. Edwardes’s 
period is still that of relative simplicity and per- 
sonal rule. One sees John Lawrence energetically 
at work, with the Koh-i-Noor diamond, spoil of 
unconditional surrender, stuffed forgotten in his 
pocket. In him was ‘Justice on Horseback,’ the 
immediate decision, the rough untheoretical cam- 
paigns against suttee, infanticide, erosion, cholera, 
roadlessness, dacoits and private war. The Law- 
rences’ rule in the Punjab was probably the peak 
period of creative rule, the conquerors not yet 
wholly alienated from their subjects, and their 
own misgivings sufficiently in check. For, though 
individual responsibility was not shirked, Mr. 
Edwardes gives an engrossing account of doubts 
and terrors that increasingly lurked beneath 
earnest Victorian ruthlessness, expressed in the 
bottle, an obsession with social precedence, the 
fatal urge to evangelise, often in a positive hatred 
of India. An ‘either-or’ attitude, leading to, but 
not ending with, the Cawnpore Well and the 
hanging-parties at Benares. This rather scrappy 
book defends British rule as necessary to the re- 
vitalisation of Indian society, though admitting the 
cruelties, indifferences and shallowness of so many 
British bigwigs. Indians might reproach Mr. 
Edwardes for enlarging more on the Necessity 
than the Hell. He says little about the underlying 
economic policy that sacrificed Indian home in- 
dustries for Lancashire prosperity, the undermin- 
ing of village life, the role of the money-lender, 
the effects of centralisation on agriculture and 
morale, the statistics of disease, illiteracy and 
imprisonment. Perhaps his next volume will 
redress the balance. His story is notable, reinforc- 
ing the vital old platitude that ruthlessness can 
only be justified if it creates the conditions for its 
own abdication. 


Mr. Rolt’s hero, Thomas Telford, the Pontifex 
Maximus of Civil Engineering, also built an 
empire, seemingly without inner doubts and with- 
out the retribution that overwhelmed Thomas 
Bouch, designer of the first Tay Bridge. Builder 
of 1,200 bridges in Scotland alone, 1,000 miles of 
road, canals across Scotland and Sweden, the 
Menai Bridge, the London-Holyhead road— 
Telford’s achievement was colossal. His origins 
were the humblest, and it is not surprising that an 
earlier biographer was Samuel Smiles. His original 
use of iron, creating bridges that made older 
efforts look clumsy, seems in part an effort to 
reproduce the spirit of the written poetry that 
inspired him throughout his life. Mr. Holt’s 
biography is of solid technical excellence—aptly 
enough. PETER VANSITTART 


TRAVEL 
En Suisse 


Travels in Switzerland. By Alexandre Dumas. 
(Peter Owen, 18s.) 

With a Carib Eye. By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 


Dumas was thirty-one when he wrote En Suisse; 
and although this is an edited translation, one- 
third the length of the original, great gusts and 
blasts of Alexandre’s wonderfully ebullient tem- 
perament agreeably assault the reader. The gifts of 
an amiable nature, shameless curiosity, and an un- 
quenchable energy make him the ideal reporter on 
the bovine Swiss and their monotonously sensa- 
tional landscapes. In the 1830s Switzerland was 
not yet a universal Grand Hotel, and it is surpris- 
ing to read of needy natives and perpetually 
squalid hostelries. Dumas goes everywhere: up 
Alps, down mines, to the shrine of Voltaire, to the 
hotel of the exiled M. de Chateaubriand. At the 
great St. Bernard, he is splendidly horrified by the 
Morgue. At the Great Chartreuse, a repentant 
Father relates (for a whole chapter) the meio- 
drama that had led him to renounce the world. 
Alexandre, near Lucerne, stands second to a proto- 
d’Artagnan, called Alcide Jollivet, who blows out 
the brains of a greedy English milord, before 
falling lifeless in his second’s arms. In his intro- 
duction, Mr. Craig Bell suggests that Dumas is 
unusual among French writers in being, in the 
Dickensian sense, a humorist; and certainly En 
Suisse is often very funny; for Alexandre had the 
enviable gift of mocking himself (as well as others) 
without losing one fragment of his self-esteem. 
To be able to do this is, of course, one sign of 
an emancipated spirit; and, when reading books 
by Caribbean authors about the Caribbean, we 
have recently seen how a growing political 
emancipation has enabled West Indians to write 
of their islands in an objectively critical way. But 
in Mr. Mittelholzer’s With a Carib Eye, inhibiting 
traces of an over-sensitive defensiveness still seem 
to linger on. This leads him to make statements 
that are most disputable. He tells us that ‘illiteracy 
in the Caribbean is no higher than it is in many 
parts of . . . England.’ He chides ‘northerners’ 
who write on the Caribbean for saying it is 
‘colourful’ and ‘exotic’; and then gives us a 
description of the Carnival in Trinidad which 
shows that by drab ‘northern’ standards, at any 
rate, the island is precisely that. There is no shame 
in being ‘colourful’—very much the contrary, and 
how one wishes that we were too. Nor is there any 
real shame in illiteracy, once the causes rooted in 
the history and economics of the islands are 
understood. In general, one must say that Mr. 
Mittelholzer is so grimly determined not to be 
deluded or enchanted that he sings the islands’ 
praises with a sadly muted voice. COLIN MACINNES 


* 

The Travels of Ibn Battuta. Edited by Sir Hamil- 

ton Gibb. Vol. I. (C.U.P., 30s.) 

Society, 30s.) 
One of the greatest of medizval travellers was Ibn 
Battuta, of Tangier, ‘the Traveller of Islam’ who, 
in the fourteenth century, journeyed through Cen- 
tral Asia to India, crossed the Sahara, visited every 
Muslim State of the time, and Ceylon, China and 
Constantinople into the bargain. The first of four 
volumes of his travels, in the familiar dowdy 
livery of the Hakluyt Society, records the earliest, 
pious journeyings to the Holy Places of Islam and, 
half buried under the slag-heaps of scholarship— 
footnotes, variants, unpronounceable pedantries 
instead of familiar place-names—are to be found 
revealing pictures of the Mecca and Medina of 
the middle ages. The women of Mecca, though 
devout and chaste, were much given to scenting 
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themselves. At the time of the Great Plague in 
Damascus, Jews with their Talmuds and Gentiles 
with their Gospels prayed alongside Muslims 
with their Korans at the Mosque of the Foot- 
prints. These were things that Ibn Battuta had 
seen (or smelled) for himself, but he was avid, 
too, for hearsay marvels and miracles, and his’ 
book is a peephole on to an inquiring and 
credulous age. CYRIL RAY 


Ways of Life 


Widows and their Families. By Peter Marris. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18s.) 

The People.of Ship Street. By Madeline Kerr. 
(Rontledge and Kegan Paul, 23s.) 


THERE is a feeling that we have done away with 
the poor by passing certain laws. To an astonish- 
ing extent, however, they have remained fixed in 
a secret and separate way of life, like the gypsies 
or the Guards. The Welfare State is only the latest 
in a string of national changes none of which has 
touched them really deeply. It is astonishing, too, 
the extent to which they have been ignored in the 
country’s literature. An American novelist like 
Saul Bellow writes from an intimacy with work- 
ing-class experience and is surrounded by similar 
writing, while almost all we have to offer is Orwell, 
spying affectionately on the poor from a very 
special vantage-point. 

This is darkest Britain and now, stealing a fair 
amount of literary thunder, the anthropologists 
are exploring it. The present books are a further 
survey of the areas where it is still hard to make 
ends meet and where the wash-house and the 
pawnshop are regular features of the neighbour- ‘ 
hood. Peter Marris has completed the Bethnal 
Green trilogy begun by Michael Young and Peter 
Townsend, and has studied the effects of bereave- 
ment on the lives of seventy-two East End widows. 


Cecil J. Sharp’s folk songs— 
unexpurgated for the first time! 


The Idiom of 
the People 


JAMES REEVES 


“Admirably presented and _ very 
necessary book . . . His introduction 
is a model of clarity and restraint.” 
Times Literary Supplement. “Excellent 
and important.” HILARY CORKE, 
Listener. “... contains not one dud 
. . . @ perfect book.” CHRISTOPHER 
LOGUE, New Statesman. 

Illustrated, 21s. 


The Anatomy 
Lesson 


and Other Stories 
EVAN S. CONNELL JNR. 


NORMAN SHRAPNEL of the Manchester 
Guardian writes of these remarkable 
short stories: “... they are exposed 
to life, and developed in a darkroom 
of exceptional talent.” 


HEINEMANN 
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The tensions they faced were ten times worse 
against a background of newly acquired poverty, 
so that widowhood becomes an unusual combina- 
tion of grief and hardship. Miss Kerr’s Ship Street 
is a largely Irish-Catholic Liverpool slum, a grim, 
dense place where individual life is pinned to a 
very severe set of limits. There is more devilment 
than crime but plenty of both, knives fly, the 
favourite food is sweet cakes, chips and potato 
crisps, and ‘the crippling strength of the Mum’ 
runs through everything. The sixty-one families 
are grouped round a relatively small number of 
senior women—tough, prudish, stupid and acute 
—who stand out from the various siblings in one 
momentous Amazonian rank. 

But if sociology has done what fiction has failed 
to do, it is fatal to suppose that the real importance 
of these two books is literary. One reviewer has 
declared that the best things in them are ‘the 
individual personal glimpses of others’ lives.’ If 
this were so they would both be failures. In all 
their important aspects they bear on social policy 
and on public and political affairs, the ideal 
readers are aldermen and under-secretaries and 
they will be judged in the long run by their ability 
to improve our social arrangements. The first part 
of the Bethnal Green trilogy has been appreciated 
mainly for its inquiry into the unexpected suffer- 
ing caused by the attempt in recent ‘overspill’ 
housing policies to incorporate these separate 
communities, more or less abruptly, in the main 
stream of national life. Those who anticipate 
certain literary titillations from books of this kind 
are due for a disappointment. Never will the 
annals of the poor seem so complicated and long. 

Mr. Marris’s poised and sympathetic prose is 
concerned, therefore, with the presentation of a 
case. However sensitive he is to individual predica- 
ments, what he is after is a reconsideration of our 
attitude to widowhood as it is expressed in 
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JOHN HOWARD 


Prison Reformer 


© By D. L. Howard 
18s. Illustrated 


LIKE A LAMB 


@ By Ella Hales 15s. 


Are sane people wrongly certified and detained in 
mental hospitals? Nurse Ella Hales tells her story. 


JOHN HEATHCOAT 


and his heritage 


@ By W. Gore Allen 


The story of the founder of the famous textile firm, 
who was a pioneer in industrial relations and an 
ancestor of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


18s. Illustrated 
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National Insurance legislation. He believes that 
the ‘philosophy’ of widows’ benefits is confused 
and defective, that we are penalising them by the 
rate at which we now deduct from their allow- 
ances in respect of subsequent earnings, and that 
they are too often deprived of a reasonable living. 
His book has the obvious virtue of coming at these 
questions from the opposite end of the street to 
the National Assistance Board—or any other 
board, and its case seems genuinely sound and 
urgent. 

Miss Kerr’s book, which has been commended 
for its greater share of ‘personal glimpses,’ is in 
several respects dissimilar; there is more psy- 
chology and the sense of a ‘purer’ scientific effort. 
As it turns out, the two halves—the vivid detail 
and the mathematical tables—don’t really go 
together very well. She gives the impression of 
noting her actual observations and then of busy- 
ing herself, at a remove, with Rorschach tests and 
a body of psychological theory which the average 
reader is apt to find fuzzy and doctrinaire. Her 
book is a comment on the difficulty of applying 
ideas drawn from individual psychology to the 
study of the larger social units: there is a tendency 
to overplay the pathological elements in Ship 
Street, associated, perhaps, with the tendency to 
make too much of the tribal strangeness of their 
way of life. She defines participation in society 
as the acceptance of some of a number of con- 
stituent ‘roles,’ and as a result of different kinds 
of role failure people are ‘non-integrated,’ 
neurotic and immature—the Mum restricts her 
son-in-law’s roles and most of the men in the 
neighbourhood seem to suffer accordingly. All 
their troubles are increased by unavoidable en- 
counters with the adjoining industrial society, 
which Ship Street—dark, ancient and intact—is 
so ill-equipped to deal with. She has very interest- 
ing things to say, but it is her observations which 
carry the weight rather than her later theory. Miss 
Kerr denies that she wants to reform Ship 
Street. But at one level her analysis directly entails 
criticisms which might be met by administrative 
action, advice which might be heeded by those 
who run the city’s rehousing programmes, and 
for most readers this is the level which matters. 
No one wants politics from her, or propaganda. 
But the greater part of her book is full of practical 
significance, and it would have been a better book 
if she had been more inclined to admit this. 
KARL MILLER 


NEW NOVELS 


Vae Fictis 


Special Friendships. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 

The Mountain is Young. By Han Suyin. (Jona- 
than Cape, 18s.) 

The Passionate Shepherd. By Samuel Yellen. 
(W. H. Allen, 13s. 6d.) 

The Anatomy Lesson and Other Stories. By 
Evans S. Connell, Jnr. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

The End of Pity and other. stories. By Robie 
Macauley. (Harrap, 15s.) 


For seventeen years, since the onset of ado- 
lescence, I have been reading contemporary 
fiction; for seven years, on and off, I have been 
reviewing it; and for the last seven months I have 
been reviewing it steadily once a fortnight. So now 
I feel entitled to make a complaint. 

Why, I want to know, are all modern novels so 
safe? Not necessarily safe in their subjects, for we 
have every kind of perversion and violence and 
scientific monstrosity that ingenuity can contrive, 
but safe, controlled and calculated in their man- 
ner of treatment. Who, now writing, would dare 
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to attempt Tom-All-Alone’s? Or the death of 
Paul Dombey? Or Heathcliff? Not that I neces- 
sarily applaud all these examples; but at least they 
are evidence of willingness on the part of their 
authors to get on with trying to say something that 
may be mysterious or magnificent or poetic or sad, 
instead of just hanging about in the Ritz with a 
sneering, know-all, man-of-the-world pose. I like 
the Ritz and I like worldliness. Every now and 
again, however, I long to hear the superb and 
righteous indignation of Mr. Crawley or Amelia’s 
prayers for George Osborne, who lay dead on the 
field of Waterloo with a bullet through his heart. 

True, Roger Peyrefitte has made an effort. 
Special Friendships is about two small boys at a 
Roman Catholic boarding school in France who 
fall passionately in love with each other. After 
much toing and froing the younger boy, being per- 
suaded by the mathematics master that the elder 
has deserted him, kills himself with an overdose 
of drugs. Now that must have taken some nerve on 
M. Peyrefitte’s part. The trouble is that he has then 
immediately insured himself against the risk by 
wrapping up the romance in layer upon layer of 
absorbent padding: endless intrigue about prize 
essays and the school literary society and who’s 
going to be an infant of Mary and you can’t read 
that, it’s in the Index. All this twaddle strangles 
poetry as surely as it disarms ridicule, for it merely 
creates universal blight and indifference. . 
And perhaps I should add, for the benefit of 
admirers of Catholic schools, that this one at least 
is no place in which to conduct ‘special friend- 
ships’: the two boys get no farther than a 
brotherly kiss, but you’d have thought, from the 
fuss in the vestry, that they constituted the entire 
city of Sodom. 

Now take the case of Han Suyin. She has written 
578 pages about a love affair in Khatmandu, 
whither she herself was invited to witness the 
coronation of the King of Nepal in 1956. Han 
Suyin is an accredited performer (A Many- 
Splendoured Thing was well received some years 
ago) and she, like M. Peyrefitte, has definitely 
started out to tell a story that will be poetic and 
moving. But once again, the insurance man has 
to be consulted first. Mind you, the love story is 
fifty times better than M. Peyrefitte’s and there 
are some genuinely affecting passages in it; but 
in case it doesn’t quite come off (and it d---~'t 
quite) Han Suyin has taken the precaut f 
making at least half her book a documentary 
about Nepal. And jolly good documentary it is— 
fluid, pungent and vividly observed. But the point 
is that Han Suyin has gone beyond the legitimate 
expedient of using Nepal as an exciting back- 
ground; she has used it as an alternative to the 
story and as an excuse for losing her grip. 

Now, as a final and collective example of the 
‘Don’t risk your chips’ school of modern fiction, 
there are three volumes of American short stories. 
Of The Passionate Shepherd and The Anatomy 
Lesson I need only say that they are entertaining 
and neatly tailored. The End of Pity, however, 
is rather more complex, in that Robie Macauley’s 
method of not leaving himself open to attack is 
by cheating us into a state of uncertainty which, 
if we confessed it, might lay us open to a charge 
of lacking perception or sensitivity. On one 
occasion at least one is led to believe that one may 
well be reading about a ghost, but the issue is left 
in doubt. Why? Why should there be this need 
for verbal evasions, false delicacy or the erection 
of dazzling and irrelevant superstructures? So give 
me Trollope and his solid gold sovereigns for my 
summer hol‘day: so much of modern fiction is 
mere fairy gold, glittering with educated charm, 
but turning, at the lightest touch, to the soggy 
refuse of sc !f-conscious and impoverished spirits. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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TOWARDS EXPANSION WITHOUT INFLATION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ANYONE who saw the Prime 
Minister on the television screen 
being interviewed by two Ameri- 
can journalists could not fail to 
have been impressed by his 
alertness and sincerity. He was 
most eloquent about the import- 
ance of making our deeds prove 
to the Eastern half of the world 
that the Western way of life was 
superior! The brightness into 
which the tired face broke when he asserted that 
our way of life must be expansion (repeated 
twice)! The characteristic undertone when he 
added: ‘Except when we have to restrict for a 
brief time if we have been overdoing it'—or 
words to that effect! I hope Mr. Amory was 
watching. He’ would have felt, as everyone did, 
that a well-tried navigator was at the helm of 
the ship. 





* * * 


But let no one suppose that the captain came 
down from the old ship’s bridge and ordered Bank 
rate to be reduced from 6 per cent. to 54 per cent. 
That was done for ‘technical’ reasons by First 
Officer Amory—to keep British interest rates in 
line with the downward trend outside. It did not 
signify any change in the Government’s economic 
policy. The credit squeeze remains; the instruc- 
tions to the banks to restrict advances to the 1957 
level have not been changed. Cheaper money 
eases, of course, the interest burden for both 
Government and local authorities. The Treasury 
bill rate has fallen to 4.8 per cent.; the rise in the 
gilt-edged market has been consolidated and the 
Government can fund more Treasury bills. The 
stronger local authorities should be able to raise 
more medium-term loans at 5} per cent. Industry, 
too, may be able to borrow more cheaply than at 
6 per cent. to 6} per cent., but with over-capacity 
in most industries there is not going to be a great 
rush into more expansion. 

* * * 

Nevertheless, the captain and the first officer 
will have to get down to a serious talk about 
future navigation. The economic weather is 
changing. There is little prospect of an early end 
to the American recession and the first signs of a 
falling-off in exports have appeared. There has 
been a 25 per cent. drop in machine-tool orders 
and the flow of new orders in the shipyards has 
virtually ceased with the widespread laying-up of 
tonnage. (The existing order book ensures some 
years of work only if cancellations are not too 
heavy.) Industrial investment is turning down— 
new factory approvals being back to the end-1953 
level—and investment is not an easy thing to turn 
up again. Industrial over-capacity is not expressed 
in factories being closed or workers sacked. It is 
expressed in working short time and in plant not 
being used to its full capacity. The latter is evident 
today in steel, cement, bricks, textiles (except 
nylon and terylene), some chemicals and, of 
course, in the aircraft factories deprived of de- 
fence orders. All this points to the need for some 
stimulus being given to the home economy as well 
as to the export trade by way of extended credits 
and overseas investment. 

* + *~ 


Ts the coming round of wage increases sufficient 
or more than sufficient to give the stimulus we 
need? And will it lead to balance of payments 
trouble? The settlement on the railways points 
to a 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. increase as the 
minimum for the 1958 round. Workers in retail 
food have had 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. rises and 





NPA printers more than 5 per cent. Provided the 
average is not over 5 per cent. there is little doubt 
that industry should be able to meet this extra 
demand without an increase in investment. Exist- 
ing plant will be more fully employed and pro- 
vided there is no general strike productivity will 
rise and the price level should remain stable. There 
is nothing in this development which should 
upset foreign confidence in the £. British wages 
are likely to rise less this year than in 1956 and 
1957 and less than in the US and Germany. The 
balance of payments need not be upset either, for 
the improvement in our terms of trade—the ratio 
of import to export prices having fallen to 90 
against 96 for 1957—-would enable us to import 
£260 million more materials to meet an increased 
production without extra cost. All that is needed 
is an instruction to the banks not to restrict 
advances to the 1957 formula when manufacturers 
want to expand their production in response to 
increased demand. In other words, the credit 
squeeze needs some rationalisation. I hope the 
Prime Minister will tell the Chancellor to take 
that very moderate and sensible step towards re- 
expansion which should work out at about 2 per 
cent. increase on consumer expenditures. It would 
not be a general ‘all-clear’ signal: it would merely 
be the orange light before the green. 
- ~ + 


It would be the height of folly to try to counter 
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the present round of wage increases by such 
stricter measures of deflation as withholding the 
extra credit needed for increased production or 
by cutting investment in railways, roads and other 
vital services, or by allowing the Capital Issues 
Committee any longer to hold up private enter- 
prise. Disinflation has not so far stopped retail 
prices rising either in this country or in the US. 
In fact, the orthodox monetary measures of 
deflation taken to kill an ‘excess demand’ inflation 
will always make the subsequent wage-cost spiral 
worse by lowering production. Mr. Cousins in- 
veighs against the Government's economic policy 
but without understanding that he is making it 
worse. Trade union leapfrogging and Govern- 
ment stonewalling can only end in a disaster—a 
general strike or a general slump. The obvious 
way out is, of course, to have a wages policy, 
which means a general agreement between the 
TUC and the Government to relate wage increases 
in some way to rises in production and produc- 
tivity, as is done in some American industries. 
This in turn means Mr. Frank Cousins and otfer 
leaders of individual unions surrendering to tn2 
TUC part of their autonomy in the matter of 
wage-bargaining. It should not be beyond the wit 
of Englishmen to devise some alternative to the 
present ludicrous policy of Government and TUC 
combining to stop the growth of the British 
economy. The main problem today, the Prime 
Minister told a Conservative audience last wee :, 
was how to achieve ‘expansion without inflation.” 
The electorate gave him five years to find the solu- 
tion. Time is running short. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


over the weekend advised the same sort of 
investment policy which I have been urging in 
this column. The emphasis is on bonds and the 
only equity shares allowed are gold shares and 
select shares in the consumer goods trade. The 
reduction in Bank rate to 54 per cent. confirms 
the wisdom of giving priority to bonds. The 
recent 6 per cent. debenture issues look all the 
cheaper, and I would again call attention to 
GALLAHER 6 per cent. loan stock issued at 96, now 
} premium, Pye 6 per cent. debenture issued at 
98 and now 1{ premium, and SOUTH DURHAM 
STEEL 6 per cent. convertible debenture issued at 
95 and now 34 discount. The recent NEW ZEALAND 
6 per cent. stock issued at 99 is still obtainable at 
only } premium. 


Gold Shares 


The fact that American buying has actually 
been reported in the gold share market, where 
great activity has been seen, supports the view 
that Washington opposition to raising the price 
of gold may be lessening. You do not, of 
course, have to believe in a rise in the dollar price 
of gold to justify a purchase of gold shares. Gold 
shares come into their own when industrial profits 
are declining and the fall in commodity prices 
stops the rise in the cost of gold production. A 
trade depression is the classic time for investment 
in the gold share market. You do not have to 
have technical knowledge of the individual gold 
mines. You can invest in the gold finance houses. 
I called attention on April 11 to the house which 
put most money into the development of the rich 
Orange Free State mines—ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CORPORATION OF S.A. 10s. shares then 127s. 6d. 
and now 139s. The dividend was recently in- 
creased to 8s. a share and | anticipate further 
increases in the course of the next few years. The 


A LONDON stockbroker’s report I was reading 


dividend yield is currently 8! per cent. allowing 
for dominion income tax relief. Another finance 
house is CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS, whose sheres 
have not had such a sharp rise. At 53s. 9d. to 
yield 7.45 per cent. on the 4s. dividend the shares 
are still cheap. 


Prudential 


There are other non-industrial shares which 
can be permitted in the restricted investmeut 
policy I favour today—for example, select insur- 
ance shares. Here I would put forward pRuDEN- 
TIAL ‘A.’ The 1957 report showed that while the 
‘industrial’ side of the business remained steady, 
another big expansion took place in the life 
business of the ‘ordinary’ branch, especially 
overseas. The larger distributable surpluses in the 
life department have allowed an increase both in 
the policyholders’ bonus and in the dividends to 
shareholders (which are linked together in the 
company’s articles) and I can see no reason why 
another increase in the dividend should not be 
made in the current year provided the present 
rate of expansion is held. At 170s.- Prudential 
‘A’ shares of 4s. yield the very attractive return 
of 6 per cent. gross on the 5s. 11d. tax-free divi- 
dend. This high yield can only be explained by 
markét ‘nervousness about nationalisation under 
the next Labour regime, but this fear is surely 
exaggerated. The Labour scheme for national 
superannuation was not based on the nationalisa- 
tion of private insurance business: it assumed 
that the State scheme would run alongside and in 
competition with private schemes for group pen- 
sions provided they were made transferable. It 
will interest investors to know that the Prudential 
made new investments of £69 million lasi year 
—£1}4 million a week—of which £16 million, or 
23 per cent., went into ordinary shares. 
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THE UNITED 
SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENT MALAYA 


SIR JOHN HAY ON THE RUBBER OUTLOOK 


Tue 49th Annual General Meeting of The United 
Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, will be held on 
June 4, 1958, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Sir John Hay: 

The fall in the price of rubber may not be so steep 
as that experienced in other commodity markets but 
that is because natural rubber, in recent years, has 
not risen sc high. The fall, however, has gone far 
enough to cut severely into our margin of profit. 
Events are too unpredictable to justify a firm expres- 
sion of opinion regarding the future course of prices. 
The motor vehicle industry in America is particularly 
sensitive to any setback in trade and it is not expected 
that car production in 1958 will exceed 44 million cars 
against over 6 million in 1957. On the other hand 
Europe, which is now a larger consumer of natural 
rubber than U.S.A., has so far shown no contraction 
in demand. Whether that happier state of affairs will 
continue must depend not only on whether there is 
early recovery in America but on political develop- 
ments in Europe which have taken a course which, if 
continued, can hardly prove favourable to industry. 
Russia and her satellites, as well as China, are now 
ranked as large consumers of natural rubber. We 
have not sufficient information upon which to base 
any estimate of their probable requirements for 1958. 
We proceed on the supposition that they will not fall 
below the amount taken in 1957 which was approxi- 
mately 280,000 tons. Figures of exports from Indo- 
nesia for the first two months of this year show a 
decline of over 20,000 tons. If this trend were con- 
tinued, it would prove an important set-off against a 
fall in consumption. It is not unkind; however, to 
assume that from that territory there have been ship- 
ments of rubber which have escaped published 
returns. Moreover, Indonesia’s need for foreign 
exchange is so dire that despite internal strife a real 
effort will be made to maintain the production and 
export of rubber, although the methods employed 
may not be conventional and some of the figures may 
not enter into official computation. In our attempt to 
translate these speculations into figures we arrive at 
the not too unsatisfactory conclusion that the pro- 
duction of natural rubber in 1958 may not exceed 
consumption by more than 60,000 tons with the 
former at 1,920,000 tons and the latter at 1,860,000 
tons. But from what is written here it will be appre- 
ciated that any such figures must, in all the circum- 
stances, be received with reserve. The one certain fact 
is that unless rubber prices rise, of which at present 
there is little indication, our profits for the current 
year will fall substantially. That, however, is a pros- 
pect which can be regarded as only temporary and 
one which this Company is well equipped to meet. 
Trade will recover and natural rubber freely available 
in all its unique qualities will be required in increasing 
quantities despite the competition of a rapidly 
expanding synthetic industry. 


MALAYA’S NEEDS 


The new and independent Government of Malaya 
is to be congratulated on the success of its operations 
against terrorists and on the marked progress made 
towards the restoration of law and order. True, they 
have been greatly assisted in these operations by 


British troops but that is only an example of the 
benefits of friendly co-operation which, far from im- 
pairing the authority of the local Government, has 
strengthened and sustained it. This success, if fol- 
lowed up by a corresponding co-operation in the 
economic field, could be productive of immense 
benefits to Government and its people. The main- 
tenance and improvement in the standards of living 
of a rapidly expanding population can only be pro- 
vided by economic expansion necessitating a con- 
tinuous flow of fresh capital which cannot be sup- 
plied internally. This matter was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the fourteenth session of E.C.A.F.E., which 
met at Kuala Lumpur in March last. The group of 
companies of which this is an important member has 
demonstrated its confidence in Malaya in a practical 
manner. In the post-war years we have ploughed back 
over 100 million dolHars which have been applied to 
extensions and replacements but, despite assurances 
of fair treatment for overseas capital, the general flow 
has been far from adequate to the country’s needs. 
This is no doubt due in part to terrorist activities 
which have been, until recently, a feature of condi- 
tions in post-war Malaya as well as. to more serious 
events in other Eastern territories. Economic con- 
siderations, however, have not been without their 
influence. Industries with which Malaya’s name is 
publicly identified offer little scope for new entrants 
as capital costs are now too high to give hope of suc- 
cessful competition with existing enterprises. For 
example, it would cost about £250 per acre to plant 
and equip a new rubber estate as well as involve a 
denial of revenue for nearly a decade. Investment in 
established companies can be purchased at a fifth of 
that figure with a substantial immediate return. 
Similar conditions obtain in respect of other agricul- 
tural enterprises as well as to mining. These facts 
may point to the disagreeable conclusion that 
Malaya’s industrial credit is low and that there is 
much need to encourage existing as well as new 
capital enterprises. Internally, the treatment of foreign 
capital has been fully in accordance with Govern- 
ment’s assurances, Externally, an official tendency to 
discriminate has developed which tends to give the 
impression of an attitude of ambivalence to overseas 
capital, not well attuned to the needs of the situation. 
This would seem to be based on a misunderstanding 
of the obligations of capital domiciled here and 
carrying on operations in Malaya. Such business in 
its Eastern activities is generally conducted through 
the medium 6f subsidiary companies or managing 
agents. Either method permits of wide delegation of 
authority and provides an informed source from 
which guidance can be given to those at home respect- 
ing the manner in which their business should be 
conducted in conformity with the laws and customs 
of the country. Similar methods are employed 
throughout the world and are generally acceptable 
in all countries without any suggestion that they 
derogate from Government authority. 

The transfer to Malaya of the head office of a 
company, the capital of which has been raised in 
the U.K., would in practice deprive the subscribers 
of their rights of ultimate control and on that ground 
would be resisted by them. Any attempt to influence 
such a movement would not only fail but would 
result in a serious check to even the present limited 
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flow of capital. In this country there exists a fund of 
goodwill towards Malaya, which should be harnessed 
to profitable ends through free economic co-opera- 
tion. It is a pity that the present should be chosen 
as an occasion for announcing officially that no resi- 
dent in the U.K. will be invited to join the Malayan 
delegation to the Rubber Study Group, a foram for 
discussion of rubber problems in their international 
aspects. By this decision a large and important section 
of rubber producers are debarred from joining with 
representatives from many other countries in their 
studies. We, of course, recognise and accept the fact 
that the choice of the Malayan delegation is a matter 
wholly within the competence of the Government of 
that country. But in deciding on the composition of a 
delegation to an International Conference, concerned 
with the study of external problems, more valid con- 
siderations than the accident of domicile might with 
advantage prevail. I have had a long association with 
Malaya and I am very mindful of the many courtesies 
and kindnesses that have been extended to me on my 
many visits. I would not venture on these remarks 
except I were prompted by friendly feelings and a 
desire for the welfare of the country. 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


Proposals for the stabilization of rubber prices 
have at different stages in the industry’s history been 
the subject of examination. Its recurring attractions 
have again asserted themselves, for the subject was 
not only ventilated at the last Study Group meeting 
but it also occupied attention at the Economic Con- 
ference for Asia at their March meeting this year. The 
strange thing is that it should be revived at a time 
when rubber in its price has, for some time now, 
shown a greater degree of stability than is historically 
associated with that commodity. This new behaviour 
is, no doubt, due to the steadying influence of the syn- 
thetic product, the price of which scarcely. varies. The 
untimeliness of this proposal and the arguments 
advanced in its support give colour to the belief 
that the term stabilization is used on this occasion 
as a euphemism for a price support scheme conjuring 
up in some minds the inviting prospect of an unvary- 
ing profit for the producer with the comforting assur- 
ance of a regular revenue for his Government, a 
pleasant prospect indeed, but one, alas, remote from 
economic realities. 

Rubber is produced in over a dozen territories 
spreading over four Continents. It is a world com- 
modity with a world market and selling at a common 
basic price. Any scheme for regulating price would 
require international agreement on a world scale, the 
provision of large funds for the acquisition of stocks, 
the power to restrict output and the administrative 
ability to do so effectively and equitably. It is difficult 
to believe that the many widespread producing terri- 
tories in all their variability could conform to these 
essential conditions. The dangers of anything short of 
universal agreement are unhappily exemplified in the 
present tin scheme which by its omissions has given 
great impetus to production in Russia and China, 
necessitating increasing and burdensome restrictions 
on others. To embark on any such scheme for natural 
rubber would be fraught with great danger. The in- 
evitable increase in costs, the depletion of cash 
resources tied up in stocks and restrictions on output 
would creat intolerable burdens on an industry which 
must meet the severe competition of a synthetic pro- 
duct not so handicapped. The natural rubber industry 
could not afford any addition to existing burdens. 
Above all, its access to world markets must remain 
unimpeded, and its capacity to produce unfettered, 
for only under such conditions could it hope to sur- 
vive-as a dynamic force in a rapidly changing world. 
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Sir Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia advise on the 
O best overseas Building Societies 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 
free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. 
Box 1567, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
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COMPANY NOTES 


HIS week we comment on three well-known 
lee companies whose estates are situated 
in Indonesia. 

United Sua Betong is perhaps the leading 
rubber producer in Malaya. As such it is finan- 
cially very strong, for net liquid assets appear to 
be only slightly lower than a year ago and, taking 
investments at their book value, these represent 
26s. 3d. per £1 stock unit. Profits before tax 
amount to £1,154,888 for 1957 as against £980,547 
for 1956. Profits after tax left a balance of 
£648,500 from which a dividend of 50 per cent. 
is to be paid (against 424 per cent.), absorbing 
£388,125. It also should be noted that in August 
last year stockholders received a return of 5s. per 
£1 unit from the share premium account, which 
took £337,500. In spite of these payments, securi- 
ties and cash stand in the balance sheet at a total 
of £1,731,401; these are impressive figures. The 
Company has a large holding in Oil Palms of 
Malaya which produced a dividend last year of 
£54,000 against £45,300 for 1956. 

Last year’s rubber crop of 22,760,000 Ib. 
established a record, whilst the output of tea was 
2,154,500 Ib. Pending agreement under the 
Finance Act of 1957, a sum of £290,000 has been 
transferred from tax liabilities to tax suspense 
account. 

The annual general meeting is being held on 
June 4, when the Chairman, Sir John Hay, will 
no doubt forecast a fall in profits as a result of the 
drop in rubber prices. During this year the. £1 
ordinary shares have moved between 46s. and 
54s. 6d., and now at the present price of 50s. yield 
as much as 20 per cent. 

Another Malayan rubber company to produce 
excellent results is Highlands & Lowlands Para 
Rubber, announcing a considerably increased 
dividend of 374 per cent. for 1957 against 20 per 
cent. for 1956. To this should be added a tax-free 
payment already made to stockholders of 7} per 
cent. as against 24 per-cent., this. being paid out 
of profits on land sales made to purchasers for 
building. It is understood that further land sales 
are being negotiated. Net profits for 1957 were 
£219,000 (including £24,200 income from invest- 
ments) against £216,250 for 1956. There appears 
to have been a saving of about £50,000 on the tax 
account for last year, and the net liquid assets 
were strong at over £390,000. In 1957 oil palms 
yielded as great a profit as rubber, a very satisfac- 
tory feature. Planted areas of both rubber and oil 
palms are being increased in the current year. But 
today both these commodities are realising lower 
prices, which may influence the dividend payment 
next year. It has been decided to increase the 
authorised capital from £600,000 to £1,000,000. 
Thus the 2s. stock units now obtainable at 3s. give 
the generous yield of 25 per cent. 

The Bah Lias Rubber Estates has reported a 
profit, before tax, of £91,732; after making trans- 
fers of £30,000 to reserves a dividend payment of 
40 per cent. is recommended. The balance sheet 
reflects the receipt of capital repayments. of 
£88,445 from Kulai Rubber Estates, in which the 
Company has a 76 per cent. interest, also remit- 
tances totalling £47,348 from Indonesia in respect 
of previous years. Last August the Company made 
a return of half of its then issued share capital, to 
stockholders from the share premium account. 
The balance sheet at October 31, 1957, disclosed 
an amount of £122,441 in British Government 
securities and cash against the issued capital of 
£126,721 in 2s. ordinary shares. 

The estate is situated in Sumatra where future 
political developments are particularly uncertain, 
so that a yield of 23.25 per cent. is obtainable on 
the 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 3d. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LTD. 


SUBSTANTIAL OUTPUT ACHIEVED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


COMPETITIVE EFFICIENCY MENACED BY LABOUR DISPUTES 


SIR FREDERICK REBBECK ON ESSENTIALS FOR MAINTAINING A 
BALANCED PROGRAMME OF WORK 





Tue 73rd Annual General Meeting of Harland and 
Wolff, Limited was held yesterday at the registered 
offices of the company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E, Rebbeck, K.B.E., D.S.C., D.L., Chair- 
man and Managing Director, presided. 

The secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: As the statement of accounts 
and the directors’ report have been in your hands 
for some time I propose, with your agreement, to 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 

In comparing the results with those of the previous 
year you will have noticed that the charge for de- 
preciation in the accounts of the parent company has 
been raised to £600,000. The additional £100,000 
has been necessitated by the increase in the fixed 
assets since 1954 when the annual charge was raised 
to £500,000. 

The reduced profit on trading for the year under 
review is attributable in no small measure to inter- 
ruptions caused by strike and labour disputes. So 
far as ship construction was concerned, the orderly 
progressing of the work suffered not only from the 
cumulative effects of these interruptions but also 
from the consequences of deficiencies in steel 
supplies. ; 

In an endeavour both to maintain a balanced pro- 
gramme and to meet our commitments to customers, 
we were involved in additional costs which were not 
recoverable in the final prices of the contracts. 

Nevertheless, the directors propose to maintain 
the dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary stock 
in respect of the year ended December 31, 1957. 
They propose that £100,000 should be added to 
the reserve for fixed asset replacement, and £11,930 
be carried forward on profit and loss account in 
the books of the parent company. The addition to 
the fixed asset replacement reserve is in continuance 
of the policy of maintaining adequate reserves for 
the purchase of plant and machinery, which has 
enabled the company to carry out year by year a 
steady programme of modernisation and improve- 
ment. 


LAUNCHINGS EXCEED 174,000 _TONS 


During the year’ naval and merchant vessels 
totalling over 174,000 tons gross were launched from 
the company’s shipbuilding yards. The most im- 
portant ship was RMS Pendennis Castle (29,000 tons 
gross) for the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Com- 
pany Ltd.. which is now fitting out. This fine pas- 
senger liner, intended for the weekly mai] service 
from Southampton to South African ports, will be 
the largest of the eight mail ships engaged on this 
run. 

Other vessels launched included a number of im- 
portant cargo liners, oil tankers, an ore carrier, the 
frigate Blackpool and two coastal minesweepers. 
Contracts completed during the same period com- 
prised 16 merchant vessels for British, Norwegian 
and American, owners, the light fleet carrier Bona- 
venture for the Roya} Canadian Navy, and three 
coastal minesweepers for HM Navy. 

This substantial output was achieved despite the 
difficulties in regard to steel supplies and the ad- 
verse effects of strikes on production to which I 
have already referred. I emphasized last year that 
if the company’s capacity is to be used to the full, 
two conditions must obtain. 

Firstly, not only must our intake of steel be satis- 
factory in terms of quantity, but it must also be 
suitably geared to our requirements, and, secondly, 
we must have a period of stability free from wasteful 





labour disputes. These two conditions, however, were 
far from being fulfilled in 1957. The position in 
regard to‘steel supplies improved towards the end 
of the year in terms of both volume and sequence, 
but not in time to prevent the postponement of a 
number of launches and completion dates, 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


As I have already mentioned, in the field of 
labour relations we did not experience the period 
of tranquillity for which we had all hoped. A num- 
ber of strikes of national and local origin, the inter- 
mittent imposition of embargoes on overtime, and 
various forms of restriction on normal working com- 
bined further to disrupt production schedules already 
upset by the effects of labour troubles which 
occurred during 1956. The result was that building 
times were extended beyond economic limits with 
the financial consequences to which I have referred. 

The most serious stoppage with which we have 
been faced for many years has, | am glad to say, 
just ended with the return to work on Monday of 
this week of the platers employed at our Belfast 
works, who were on strike for 11 weeks. Within 
two weeks of the commencement of the strike, work 
on ships on the stocks was brought to a standstill 
and eventually over five thousand other men were 
rendered redundant. 


A NOTE OF WARNING 


Whilst I am glad to say that our present order 
book provides a varied and well-balanced programme 
of. work for some time to-come, I must sound a 
note of warning. Against a background of a 
diminishing number of enquiries for new tonnage, 
and increasingly competitive conditions, it is par- 
ticularly important that all our employees, in what- 
ever capacity they may be engaged, should fully 
appreciate the necessity for wholehearted concerted 
effort to maintain efficiency and reduce costs. 
Exorbitant and unrealistic wages and other claims, 
backed by strikes or other forms of militant action, 
can only impair our competitive efficiency and 
damage our reputation, 

Merchant vessels under construction, or to be laid 
down, include three 20,000-ton passenger and cargo 
vessels for Royal Mail Lines, Limited, the 45,000-ton 
passenger liner Canberra for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and several! 
important groups of cargo liners, tankers and ore 
carriers for British and foreign shipowners. Thus, 
apart from the Pendennis Castle, to which I have 
already referred, we have orders for four large pas- 
senger carrying vessels, work on which will ensure 
the satisfactory utilisation of our extensive facilities 
at Belfast and continuity of employment for large 
numbers of our finishing trades. 

An interesting and varied range of naval work 
continues to engage a substantial proportion of our 
productive capacity. Contracts include the construc- 
tion of a guided missile destroyer, three frigates and 
three -coastal minesweepers for the South African 
Navy. In addition, we have been entrusted with the 
building of a frigate and the fitting-out of the light 


fleet carrier for the Indian Navy. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 
The marine engineering division was fully engaged 
throughout the year on the construction and in- 
stallation of main and auxiliary machinery for 
merchant and naval vessels building in the com- 
pany’s shipyards, and for hulls building by other 
shipbuilders, During the year the output of main 
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propelling units amounted to over 243,000 i.h.p. 

The industrial engine division maintained a satis- 
factory level of activity during the year. We produced 
Diesel engines for a range of public services, also a 
number of compressor units under our arrangement 
with the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of Ohio, 
U.S.A., for industrial purposes. The electrical divi- 
sion was well employed on the installation of elec- 
trical systems on board vessels building in the 
company’s shipyards, and in the manufacture of 
alternators and other electrical equipment. Despite 
some contraction in the markets for the products 
of both divisions, the position in regard to new orders 
is reasonably satisfactory. 

Our steel constructional division continued to work 
to full capacity throughout the year and a number 
of important new contracts have been secured. 

The company’s three large and well equipped re- 
pair establishments at London, Liverpool, and 
Southampton again handled a large volume of repair 
work, As usual Belfast and Glasgow carried out a 
number of important ship and engine repair con- 
tracts. 


DIRECTORATE 


It is with profound regret that I refer to the death 
in December, 1957, of Mr. William Strachan, Jnr. 


We all feel keenly the passing of an esteemed col- 
league who rendered outstanding service to the 
company since he joined the board over 22 years 
ago. 

Since the end of the year under review Mr. H. C. 
MacEwan has resigned from the board and at the 
end of this month will retire from his executive 
position with the company after 46 years’ loyal 
service. 

We are pleased to welcome to the board Sir 
Andrew McCance, D.L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., chair- 
man and managing director of Colvilles Limited, 
and Mr. W. T. Underwood, M.A., A.C.A., an execu- 
tive officer of the company, who were appointed in 
November, 1957, and March, 1958, respectively. 

In conclusion, I take the opportunity to thank all 
members of our staff for their loyalty and service 
throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted: the pro- 
posed dividend was approved: the retiring directors, 
namely, Sir Andrew McCance, Mr. W. T. Under- 
wood, Mr. N. McCallum, Mr. R. Newell and Mr. 
W. H. Park were re-elected. Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Company were reappointed auditors and 
their remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote 
of thanks to the chair. 





The Midas Touch 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 430: Report by Blossom 


Given an example, competitors were required to produce a golden rule for each of the 
following occasions: a proposal of marriage, a driving test, a maiden speech in Parliament, 


a trip to Russia and a skiffle contest. 


LIKE most other forms of examination I have 
always thought that these competitions are much 
easier to set than they are to do; I was right. 
The situations that I selected were diverse by 
intent; after all, it is a part of the game that com- 
petitors should not only be competent in presen- 
tation but they should also be sufficiently versatile 
to handle the quick change of mood that is 
occasionally required. I justify this comment after 
looking through the prizewinning poetry and 
prose that has appeared in these columns over the 
past two or three years. I know that you have 
chameleon capacities. You will have to take my 
word that I had no intention of including a 
deliberate stumbling-block but, on reflection, I 
think that I could have substituted something a 
little less difficult for the trip to Russia. At the 
other end of the scale I expected something better 
from the skiffle contest, or perhaps it was that 
you were overwhelmed by the enormity of either 
the occasion or my own nerve; I wonder if these 
events are really as bad as you make out. 

All the other headings were handled with the 
competent cynicism that I have,’almost as a 
matter of habit, come to expect from you all. In 
spite of all this you will see for yourselves that I 
must have had a grand time reading your entries, 


and especially I enjoyed those that I quote below. 
Every asterisk has earned half a guinea and the 
rest are the nearest runners-up. Thank you. 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 
If it seems too silly to be said, it’s even sillier to 
write it. (ALLAN M. LAING.) 
Should come from a man—and a woman should 
always make it look that way. (P. w. R. FOOT.) 
No ifs—you can’t afford it. (DAVID DRUMMOND.) 
It should be cool and tardy in conception but 
heated and brief in delivery. (R. L. SADLER.) 
Study the menu carefully before ordering the full 
meal. (GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 


A DrivinG TEST 

Much of the talent was exhausted under this 
single heading. Any amount of pound notes and 
wallets were revealed, but that is no reason for not 
commending some of the other ideas to the 
Minister of Transport. 

Don’t try to waive formalities—concentrate on 

the other signals. (P. M.) 

Run over anything that bothers you before the 

test begins. (MRS. V. R. ORMEROD.) 

Keep the car on one side of the road but the road 

on both sides of the car. (S. T. GARRISH.) 

He doesn’t know you can’t drive till you prove 

it. (J. A. LINDON.) 
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The important thing is to pass on the right side of 
the examiner. (w. K. HOLMES.) 
Never remind the examiner that you were driving 
cars when he was in his cradle. 

(HELEN MACGREGOR.) 
If you pass, don’t push your luck too far—walk 
home. (DENIS W. AMOS.) 


A’ MAIDEN SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT 
If I had shared the whole of the prize money 
among the ‘Stand up, speak up, shut up’ school 
they would have earned about a shilling apiece. 
And for those that misquoted another old 
favourite, may I take the liberty of giving the cor- 
rect version: ‘If you don’t strike oil in the first 
five minutes—stop boring.’ However . . 
* You will not make it immortal by making it ever- 
lasting. (BARBARA SMOKER.) 
Speak as if you thought the House highly intel- 
ligent but not as if you thought yourself clever. 
(w. K. HOLMES.) 
** Not too long, not too short, just trite. 
(M. WAUDE GRAY.) 
You have cleared your fences honourably and 
gracefully if you can sit down afterwards without 
making either side feel sore. (ROGER TILL.) 
A Trip To RussIA 
This is the one to which I have already referred. 
Simple platitudes, cracks about return tickets and 
full Marx did not qualify. Remembering all this, 
I still quote the best! 
Russia isn’t just Colwyn Bay with peasants. 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 
Don’t throw the spanner in the works just because 
you cannot lift the iron curtain with it. 
(LEON M. SHIRLAW.) 


SKIFFLE CONTEST 

If it sounds right it’s wrong. (MRS. V. R. ORMEROD.) 
If it will make a noise, hit it. (DOUGLAS HAWSON.) 
Remember—skiffle is a visual art with musical 
accompaniment. (JOHN WINLO.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 433 
Set by Eric Wagstaff 


A prize of six guineas is offered for an extract 
from a television interview with one of the fol- 
lowing on the occasion stated: Hannibal (after 
crossing the Alps); Attila (after the sack of 
Rome); the lady of the house where King Alfred 
burnt the cakes (after Alfred’s departure); Wil- 
liam the Conqueror (after Hastings); Sir Francis 
Drake (after the defeat of the Armada); Napoleon 
(after Waterloo). Limit: 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
433, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 10. 
Results on June 20. 





CHESS By Philidor 


Solution to last week’s problem by Bottacchi: 
Q-R 6, threat Q x R. 1... Kt-K 4;2Q-6. 1... 
B-Q 6; 2 R-K 5. 1... B-Q4;2 R-B3. 1...Rany; 
2 R-Q 3. Fine half-pin problem with key conceding 
two flights. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 994 


ACROSS 
1 Usual time, son (anag.) (12) old? 
9 The steward’s of age and his mood 
changes (5-4) 


28 ma OS against shop-lifters. of Ah! 
-5) 





Solution on June 13 


I part here from my last 
arrow! (7) 
In a state of being full up, we 
slaved (7) 


10 My co-operative friend in the 
varnish business (5), 

11 Superior hoop, given an outing (6) 

12 Parsons go round the lake in a 
dreamy manner (8) 

13 Frothy, like the novel? (6) 

15 Such vespers are musical (8) 

18 Initial change would make an 
inspector of this victualler (8) 

19 The noise of a hundred torches (6) 

21 The oar is in an uncertain perch, 

it’s a disgrace (8) 

23 The scribbling bug? (6) 

26 Shrub that might be found in 
‘Sweet Auburn’? (5) 

27 oy hope of improvement for me 


DOWN 
It all adds up to Molly! (7) 
The greater part of 9 (5) 
Not Gelert in spectacles? (9) 
Some other time perhaps (4) 
This coterie’s so mysterious! (8) 
‘O my prophetic soul! My ——! 
(Shakespeare) (5) 
If Ma had stayed in, she’ld have 
had a flower instead of a curse (7) 
A little work concealed the 
Scotsman—in the Serpentine? (8) 
A bit much in the key of E: 
positively poison! (8) 
It’s not a very auspicious out- 
look (3-6) 
17 No lady crammer, evidently (8) 


eo 4 AUNAWNS 


— 
a 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Mee rey and a second prize of 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders 


first 7 correct solutions 


opened on June 10. Address solutions: Crossword No. 994, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


Go to a place in the Antipodes (5) 

‘_’s lip is not more smooth and 

rubious, (Shakespeare) (5) 

rN comes down to the rising city 
). 





SOLUTION TO 992 
ACROSS. — 1 Seascape. 5 Paynim. 9 
Cocktail. 10 Bootes. 12 Grimm. 13 Cup- 
bearer. 14 Graphologist. 18 Channel- 
stone. 21 Broughton. 23 Tiler. 24 Ossify. 
25 Asperity, 26 Splash, 27 Escalade. 


DOWN. — 1 Socage. 2 Archie. 3 
Catamaran. 4 Principality. 6 Abode. 
7 Notornis. 8 Musk-rats. #1 Opportunists. 
15 Oenothera, 16 Scabious. 17 Carousel. 
19 Elvira. 20 Groyne, 22 Gifts. 


PRIZEWIENNERS 
Mrs. P. E. Finn, 202 Roworth Road, 
poe mg Enos, “i Middlesbrough, Yorks, 
and the Rev. Thomas, iow 
Hill, Congleton, Cheshire: = 


























Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires a specialist to conduct research 
into the application of an electronic computer to 
Corporation procedure, Candidates must have 
imagination, initiative and ability to conduct 
negotiations at a high level. Experience of con- 
ducting investigations and submitting reports, 
and an appreciation of the practical potentialities 
of electronic data processing equipment to routine 
Office procedures are essential. Practical experi- 
ence of running a mechanised system in a large 
organisation and devising and implementing new 
procedure is desirable. The post is an experi- 
mental one for two years in first instance, and 
may become permanent, If it does not, the possi- 
bility of transfer to-another post will be con- 
sidered if. selected candidate wishes. Salary in 
gtade with max. of £2,345 p.a, Requests for 
application forms’ (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.652 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointment Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, ‘W.1, |. within five days. 
LONDON COUNTY col INCIL NEW 
SCHOOL OF ART IN CHELSEA. The Council 
proposes to build a new School of Art in Chelsea 
to open not later than September, 1962, Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of Principal- 
Designate of the new school. The new school will 
provide full-time and part-time day and evening 
courses in Painting, Sculpture and Graphic 
Design, and will replace the two existing Art 
Schools of the Chelsea College of Science and 
Technology and the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 
Pending the opening of the rew school, the 
Principal-Designate will be responsible for the 
two existing Art Schools, and it is intended that 
the appointment should date from ist September, 
1958, or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary 
seale, £1,975 x £75—£2,000, and London Allow- 
ance £48 (maximum).—Application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the 
Education Officer (FE 3), County Hall, S.E.1, 
to be returned by 2ist June, 1958. (990). 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
INDIES. Applications are invited for Resident 
Tutorship in Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 
Appointee may be required to serve in any of 
the British territories in the Caribbean area. 
Salary scale (under review): £900 x £50—£1,200 
x £50—£1,600 p.a.; entry point determined by 
qualifications and experience, Child allowance. 
F.S.S.U. housing allowance, Passages paid for up 
to five persons On appointment, norma! termina- 
tion and study leave (normally once every three 
years). Duties to be assumed by October Ist, 
1958. Detailed applications (six copies), naming 
three referees, by July Sth, 1958, to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





Ott tt tte » 


LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
SUMMER OFFER NOW ON! 


Write for details or come and try a glass! 
2a DUKE ST (Manchester Sq) W.! 
WEL 8808 


One Se eee ee ees oe ne SO Se pee ee 











SOUTH AFRIGA 


An up-to-date Report by 


THE BISHOP OF 
JOHANNESBURG 


Chairmen : 


Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


Central Hall, Westminster 


Monday, I6th June, 1958 
at 7.30 p.m. 


Doors open 6.30. Buffet available 


Reserved seats 2/6, Unreserved I/-, 
from Christian Action, 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 
(CiTy 6869), or Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster (WHitehall 4259). Some free seats 
available on the night. 


A CHRISTIAN ACTION MEETING 
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1958 


EXECUTIVE required in medium-sized family 
business in retail food, catering and 





study, enginecring 
ing to qualifications. Prospects.— App 
tions to the Secretary, Barrow’s aes Ltd., 76 
Corporation Street, Birmingham 2 


ST. KATHERINE’S CLUB, ABERDEEN. A 
WARDEN (non residential) is required for this 
long-established voluntary club to take up dutics 
im the carly Autumn. In addition to being re- 
sponsible for the existing club activities, the 
person appointed will be expected to initiate and 
organise an experimental centre to attract 

hold young people of both sexes who, until: now, 
have been considered ‘unclubable.’ A salary of 
£1,200 a year On contract for three years in the 
first instance is offered to successful appli- 
cant, who must have proved organising ability 
and experience and understanding of the prob- 
lems of older adolescents, Further particulars and 
forms of application may be had from the Pre- 
sident, St. Katherine’s Club, 5 West North Street, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications must be 
lodged on or before Friday, 26th June, 1958. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


and econo 








THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of Lon- 
don). One Research Assistant and one Junior 
Research Officer are required to work on a 
national study of housing and rents, and a local 
study of these problems in the London area. 
Applicants should have good degrees, preferably 
in Sociology, Pudlic or Social Administration, 
or Economics, and if possible research experi- 
ence in these fields. Salary scales : £450 x £25— 
£675 and £650 x £50—£900, plus £60 London 
Allowance respectively. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary to the Social 
Research Division, London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, to whom applications should be sent by 
30 June, 1958 All envelopes should be marked 
‘Housing Study.” 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, New Zealand. 
ELAM SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. The Uni- 
versity Council invites applications for the posi- 
of LECTURER IN THE HISTORY AND 
THEORY OF THE FINE ARTS. The salary 
scale for the position is £1,025 per annum, rising 
to £1,275 by three annual increments. An allow- 
ance is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lan- 


don, W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications, in New Zealand and London, is 
3ist July, 1958. 














UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, Duncdin, New 
Zealand. Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of LECTURER IN CLASSICS. .Present 
Salaty range, £1,025-£1,275 per annum. Further 
particulars are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in New Zealand and London 
on June 30, 1958. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
SERGIO DE CASTRO. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Until June 7th. —142 New Bond Street, W.1. 


TOWARD REUNION. A one-day conference for 
lay people, at Liddon House, W.1, on Saturday, 
14th June. Speakers include: Dom Robert 
Petitpierre, Rev. F. P. Coleman (Anglican), Rev. 
Ronald Spivey (Meth.), Mr. L. Thomson 
(Presb.). Cost, incl. lunch and tea, 8s. 6d. 
Applications to William Temple Association, 
Liddon House, 24 South Audley St., London, 
W.1, by 1ith June, 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES. Paintings of 
France. Paul Pouchol. Daily 9.30-6. Saturday 
9.30-1. 2 Cork Street, W.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. The 
Guggenheim Award, 1958: Brtish Section. Last 
three days. Today and Saturday 11-6, Sunday 2-6. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. May 29, 30, 31 only, Odet's 
Winter Journey.’ June 6, 7 (Mems. 8), 12, 13, 
14, Goldon’s comedy, 5 egg oo ‘Si 
(3475 before 6), Canonbury Pi., 


PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same weck. For rates, 
refer to the. head of the first column. = 


ANNE.— Now find out what it’s like to be sixty. 
Read ‘Seven Ages of Humour’ in PUNCH this 
week.—JOHN 

COLES OF MORTIMER STREET, renowned 
for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also in 
high-quality PAINT, stocked in 24 interesting 
colours.—Write for paint colour card to Cole & 
Son (Wallpapers) Ltd., 18 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 4 













England 
needs 
































trained 
men 























Vocational training is a feature in our homes and on 
the ‘Arethusa’. When they leave us the boys and 
girls in our care are aswell grounded in their chosen 


career. 


Will you help us to continue this valuable 


contribution to the Nation’s wealth by sending a 
donation to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send your donations to: 


Mr. F. A. THORP, The General Secretary 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


. CAMBRIDGE undergraduate 
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SPECTATOR INDEX 
The full alphabetical index of contents and 


contributors to Volume 199 of the ‘Spectator’ 
(July-December, 1957) is available. 
Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy. 
should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 











seeks vacation 
post as tutor-companion in return for board- 
lodgings. London. —Box 2066. 


CANCER PATIENT (8857). Young girl (19), 9), shy, 
with no father, has never been away from home 
before, but is now in a city hospital. Visits from 
her mother mean a great deal to her. Please 
help us to care for her. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 


47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 eo 
DEJECTED? You need a holiday— —sunshine, 
warmth, stimulation. How about Spain? In the 


meantime, buy a bottle of El Cid sherry. That 
will give you a wonderful foretaste. (A delicious 
aftertaste, too !) 

FAVOURITE AUNTS subscribe to The Beaver 
Club (the book-a-month club for boys and girls 
of 10 upwards). Details from Hutchinson Book 
- Editor, 178-202 Gt. Portland St., London, 

fale 


FOREIGN GIRLS available a® pair, short- 
long periods.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 
Walton Street, S.W.3. KEN 1586. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 


and sets on request, Stamps also bought. —_ 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 


FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY —from all good grocers. 


HEADED NOTEPAPER. Your address and 
telephone number printed on fine quality note- 
paper—per 100 sheets, 6s. 6d.; 500, 25s. 6d. 
Samples sent on. request.—HUTSON, 51 Elm 
Road, Reading. 


HYPNOTIST Raiph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders, Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price” List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag. 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X,. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over ‘20 years. Free bookict and 
details of casy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: GER 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds. Newcastic, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc.,- etc. 


SMOKING? YOU CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is new, natural and casy.— 
Telephone or write for free details: Miller, of 
Golden Square, 13 Golden. Square, London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533. 

*SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. : a 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
TWO CAMBRIDGE undergraduates offer tui- 
tion English literature and literature.—Box 2067. 





Continued Overleas 





records the easy way! 








fora ae awl monthly payment to suit 
your poc 

ten times the initial payment immediately. 
You can then re-order when you like 









tinuously. 
make of LP or EP pressed in the U.K. 







out more—fill in the coupon NOW. 












This is your opportunity to build up 
a collection of LP or EP gramophone 














Join our credit scheme. This provides 


et and enables you to order 


so long as your credit does not exceed 
ten times your monthly payment. Thus 
you can add to your collection con- 
The scheme covers every 


including HMV and Decca. Your choice 
is unlimited—Opera, Jazz, Symphonies 
—all sent to you Post and Packing 
FREE. You owe it to yourself to find 








SQUIRES of Tooting bert.) 
48, Broomwood Rd., S.W.1i. BAT 3835 


Please supply details of of your post free 
credit record scheme. 





ze 
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STUDENTSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF MA NCHESTER. 2. RE 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Univer- 
sity, and applications are acceptable from 
students who expect to graduate this summer. 
The successful candidates will be expected to 
pursue research in Economics, Economic Statis- 
tics. Government, Social Administrat'on. Social 
Anthropology or Sociology, Applications should 
be sent not later than July 1. 1958, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 





EDUCATIONAL 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.-—Paren's 

vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


BURTON MANOR RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE. 
Forthcoming Courses—June 3rd to Sth: The 
Chailenge of Change—A Social Survey. June 
20th to 22nd: Existentialism. June 24th to 26: 
Musical Appreciation—The Piano Concerto. 
July 4th to 6th: Week-end for String Players. 
July 18th to 20th: Angry Young Men? August 
23rd to 29th : Leatherwork. August 23rd to 29th: 
Landscape Painting. August 29th to 3ist : Land- 
scape Painting. August 23rd to 29th: Study of 
Birds in Autumn. August 29th to 3ist : Study of 
Birds in Autumn. August 29th to 3ist : Mahler— 
His Age and his Music. September Sth to 7th: 
Cultivation of Roses. September Sth to 7th : Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire in the 18th century. For 
further details apply to: The Warden, Burton 
Manor College, Burton in Wirral, Cheshire. 
Tel.: Burton 262. (7.5196) 


‘OURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 

CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc.. 
London University External Dearces including 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers 
Diplomas, Law, Private Study Courses in 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees, Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. Or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 








“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole weck’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 











MATEUS ROSE... 


This pink wine is quite without equal 
made from a single variety of red grape and 


It is 
the skins are not allowed to remain in 
contact with the must. The result is a 
gorgeous pink amber colour which is 
naturally slightly sparkling It is of great 
delicacy and charm 
Price per bottle 16/- including postage and 
packing 
3 bottles £2 5s, 6d. including postage ani 
packing. 
6 bottles £4 6s. Od. 12 bottles £8 12s. Od, 
Obtainable from: 


A, NORMAN (Wine Merchant) LTD 


36-38 HIGH ST., PINNER, MIDDX | 














CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON 2828 
For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. 1 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature. Modern History. Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS FELLOWSHIP 
—Education for chiidren from the Nursery to 
University Entrance. Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lecturers, etc., 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 7 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and al! the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make money. The 
LSJ method of individual coaching by corre- 
spondence brings success while you learn. Write 
to: Prospectus Department, London School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange e for “books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1: 

KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1. ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.. B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
PALL MALL QUARTERLY. The international 
journal of the new Liberalism. Per issue, 3s. 6d. 
(4s. post free); annually, 16s. (post free).—Pall 
Mall Press. 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd. Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Profess'onal Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
WE PUBLISH BOOKS at authors’ sole or 
part expense. Sound work is sold, author tak- 
ing receipts.—Winterson Co., 20 Took’s Court, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85G), Palace Gate, London. W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCURATE Speedy Tye ping, 2s. 1 1,000 words, ‘ 
carb —Reid, 58 Westwood Hill, London, S.E. 36. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6c. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words. — Lucy Fielding- 
Smith, 49 Spinney Road, Manchester 23. 
TYPING of Short Stories, Books and Articles 
by neat, experienced secretary. Fee, 2s. per 
1,000 words. Carbons 3d.—Miss McDaid, 7a 
Amersham Road. Harrow (after 7 p.m., 
Harrow 7655). 


SHOPPING BY POST 
TASMANIAN 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. 
DESSERT LOGANBERRIES IN SYRUP. 
Whole Firm Fruit of Exquisite Flavour. Few 
soft fruits have been more perfectly canned. 
Tins, 1 Ib. net, 8 for 30s, Post paid. — 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane. London, E.C.3. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of aij 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic’ State 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental -efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent: no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray's Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted, Send 
also for our price list of Continental and 

Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 


OUR FINE PORK § SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD w pre-1914 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs, 

2Ib.. express post paid, 10s. C.W.O. 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s. post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted tor their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, and Turkish Towels. 
Paste? shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. [lius- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
ireland Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland 





RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Personal attention of Proprietors. 





ACCOMMODATION 
SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST ~ guide to Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 96 pages, 2s. 10d. 
post free, from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
Road. London, N.W.1. 

‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
German, etc. .. . Why not let is make indi- 
vidual arrangements for you to enjoy the in- 
teresting, friendly atmosphere of a private family 
or join one of the special groups visiting our 
International Host-Family Centre? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you visit. 
Illus. Brochure : E.F.A., | New Burlington St., 
Regent Street, W.1 (Regent 8866). 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here. then, is a golden Opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonables rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madcira 
See your Travel Agent now or contact: 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 ae “7 a 


‘THIS BOOK CAN be warmly recommended’— 
THE AUTOCAR on ‘Europe on Wheels’—the 
economical motorist’s guide to the Continent. 
5s. from newsagents and bookshops, or 5s. 6d. 
by post from H. Marshall & Son Ltd., Temple 
Ho., Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 











HOTELS 


APPI£BY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, oo. games, television, A.A. 
R.A.C. Tel.: 


SOURNEMOUTI Connaught Court. W. Clift 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms., 150 yards sea front. Gdns 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux. Wonderful yiews, walks’and flowers. 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique. 
Private car tours. Every comfort, excellent 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. Details: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
tington, Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unlicensed. 
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ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


Planning your holidays! Convalescing after il- 
ness? A Honeymoon in the offing? Whatever the 
purpose, choose an Ashley Courtenay Recom- 
mended Hotel. Below is a short selection, but if 
you are interested in other districts please write 
to me for advice enclosirig stamped addressed 
envelope to Ashley Courtenay, 68(SR), St. 
James's Street, London, §.W.] 


BANTRY BAY, Ireland 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. Cork. 25 yards 
from ihe sea. An Irish country hotel in glorious 
scenery, with fishing. bathing. sailing: or just 
eating, drinking and being lazy 


NR. BARTON-ON-SEA, 
CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE, 
1 mile sands. sea and golf, is admira' located 
for an early Summer holiday. Tel. Tighe iffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
ee TON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
. ***** 150 bedrooms and suites. Outstand- 
Sy position for sun and sea views. Lifts. C.H. 
Renowned for catering Ter. 6560 
CHESTER 
BLOSSOMS HOTEL. A _ landmark | for 
centuries in this lovely old city: Hére past 
present, memorable —_ wine 
Best book ahead. Tel. 23186 


NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane 
GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens house witht 
in easy reach y. facing Xiurrfield: Links. 
Lovely garden. Tennis court, Interesting cater- 
ing. Licensed. Tei.: Gullane 2144. 


JERSEY, CHAN NEL ISLANDS 


sea and southern sun, welcomes inquiries for 
Autumn holidays. First-class food and service 
for the discriminating. 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 
ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. For a memo 
holiday. First on sea front for cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Free golf, Ballroom. Cocktail-Lounge, 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4 
HENDON HALL. Pirst class. 
End. Excellent cuisine, fully- licensed. Phone all 
rooms; suites. Hard tennis, putting. billiards 
swimming pool. Adjoins Golf Club. Sun 3341. 


VIA OSWESTRY 
LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 feet in 
the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. Comfort, 
good food and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
Llanwddyn 244. 


PENZANCE 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and«the south 
- holiday or residence at-any time of the year. 
5 bedrooms. Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail 
founge, 1 Excellent train service. Good centre. 
e 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 
ST. IVES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, some 
with private bath) occupies commanding position 
overlooking sea sands. Dancing, tennis. 
Garage. Children welcome. 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 
HOTEL TRESANTON. Smail and luxurious: 
Lovely sunny dining room with first-élass ‘food 
and service. Sailing, fishing. Club Bar. Tel.: 322. 


SCOTLAND, Spittal O’Glenshee 
HOTEL. twixt Biair- 
mar, provides a delightful setting 
for early holidays. Golf, fishing, tennis, climbing. 
18 per cent. reduction for 14 nights to mid-July. 
Cocktail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 207 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 
DIGBY HOTEL. THE social base for all Shir- 
burnian occasions. A ‘half-way house’ East/West 
and North/South Around @ fascinating country- 
side. Tel.: 23. 


WESTONBIRT, Glos 
HARE AND HOUNDS, pr. Tetbu 
fortable base for a Cotswold holiday. "ae Sadhu. 
able objective whem motoring. Tennis, squash. 
Soe ocktail Bar. Famows Arboretum adjoins. Tel.: 


Hants 


in aoc estate, 


three 
and 


20 minutes West 


£35,000 
and you can be one of the beneficiaries! The 
above is approximately what has been spent in 
recent months of refurnishing and re-equipping the 
kitchens, restaurant 


public rooms and  obed- 


‘THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


to make it an even better address for your honey- 
moon, holiday or ceavarcnceate. A ogg 
Though! We have he 
engagement of Ronnie Pleydell and his band for 
dancing nightly. This, with tennis. squash a 
golf are all free to our guests. Write to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, or Tel: 25234. 














FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, 
Tel.: ROY 31i 


E.C.3. 
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